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“WITBRATTRE, 


WINTER. 


Now o’er the landseape’s charms, 
Winter her mantle flings ; 
Strips the tall trees of all their bloom, 
And clothing Nature’s scenes in gloom, 
Sad desolation brings. 
The flowers which lately looked so gay, 
Now, withering droop their heads, and slowly fade away. 


Chill is the blighting blast, 
That sweeps along the plain, 





In every country, from Turkey upwards, woman has her certain place. 
Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany, in England, in Scotland, and more than all in 
civilized and woman-adoring France, I have seen her, in instances without num- 
ber, performing offices of hardship and notoriety, with which her heaven-given, 
womanly nature seemed to me totally incompai.ble. 

That the age of chivalry bas passed from Europe needs not the meagre evi- 
dence that no thousand swords leaned from their scabbards to save the beautiful 
Marie Antoinette. Travel over Europe, the proofs shall stare you in the face 
wherever you go. In Munich a woman does the work of a printer’s devil. In 


Vienna I have seen her making mortar, carrying hods, digging cellars, and wheel- | 


ing away the clay: and there have I also seen females harnessed with a man, 
nay, with a dog, and once with even a jackass, toa cart, dragging the same 
through the most public streets of the metropolis. In Dresden she saws and 
splits wood, drags coal about the city in a little waggon, and wheels eatables for 


In | 





were painted. Their blankets were mostly dark blue; some had strings of 
beads round their necks, and silver armlets. The hair of some of the young 
women were very prettily arranged, being parted smooth upon the forehead, 
and twisted in a knot behind, very much a la Grecque. There is, I imagine, » 
vary general and hearty aversion to cold water.” 





“This morning there was a ‘talk’ held in Mr. Schoolcraft’s office, and he 
kindly invited me to witness the proceedings. About twenty of their princi- 
| pal men, including a venerable old chief, were present ; the rest stood outside, 
crowding the doors and windows, but never attempting to enter, nor causing the 
| slightest interruption. The old chief wore a quantity of wampum, but was 
| otherwise undistinguished, except by his fine head and acute features. His 
| gray hair was drawn back, and tied on the top of his head with a single feather. 
| All, as they entered, took me by the hand with a quiet smile and a ‘bojou,’ 








And sad and low the dirge that tells miles through the highways to the market, in a huge barrow. In all these pla- | to which I replied, as I had been instructed, ‘Bojou, neeje !’(good day, friend ') 
_ —— eoul-entrancing spells ces, in France and Italy, may you note her with basket and scraper, hastening to | They then sat down upon the floor, all round the room. Mr. Johnston, Mrs. 
aeiecen 0d ccna tied = —— the filth just fallen upon the public routes. __ | Schoolcraft's brother, acted as interpreter, and the business proceeded with the 

— a oo way h In France females do vastly more degrading and out-of-door work than in | utmest gravity. 
= With wild and joyous note, the desert scene to cheer. England, and in Paris they are in as great request as the mirrors themselves. “* After some whispering among themselves, an orator of the party addressed 
3 Yet e’en in Winter’s months A woman harnesses diligence horses. A woman cleans your boots as you rest | Mr. Schoolcraft with great emphasis. Extending his hand and raising his voice, 
otanall Oh, there is much to please, them on her little stand at the Pont Neuf. At the theatres it is a woman that | he began: ‘ Father, yes come to tell you a piece of my mind.’ But when 
Tho’ Summer roses droop and die, sells you your ticket, and other women who take charge of the boxes. At | he had uttered a few sentences, Mr. Schoolcraft desired the interpreter to tell 
And piercing winds disturb the sky, many mere business-offices it isa woman who does the business. Wonld you | him that it was useless to speak farther on that subject, (I understood it to re- 
—— And birds their music cease. bargain at a Chantier for a load of wood, you bargain with a woman. Would | late to some land-payments.) The orator stopped immediately, and then, after 
a Dost thou not love to gaze upon you be conveyed publicly to the south of France, you receive your right to a | a pause, he went up and took Mr. Schooleraft’s hand with a friendly air, as if 
ts The meadows clad in snow and glittering in the sun? place in the Coupée from a woman. There isno shop, of whatever description, | to show he was not offended. Another orator then arose, and proceeded to the 
When net s sound is heard, in which a woman is not concerned. There is indeed hardly a department in | object of the visit, which was to ask an allowance of corn, salt, and tobacco, 
Save the still night-wind’s sigh, which she does not seem to be chief manager. The greatest hotel in Paris is | while they remained on the island—a request which, I presume, was granted, as 

Whispering the echoing boughs among ; kept by a woman. You see women superintending everywhere ;—in the read- | they departed with much apparent satisfaction.” 
Selkirk- Se Ahase am iae.in tameinn on - ing-rooms, in the restaurants, in the estimanets, in the Cafés ;—selling tobacco 

d Justice The aoe Gen eet in the thronged Tabacs; tending cabinets inodories on the Boulevard Mont- “The Indians here—and fresh parties are constantly arriving—are chiefly Ot- 
Scenes of magnificence combined, martre ; lending newspapers in the Palais Royale, and writing out accounts in | tawas, from Arbre Croche, on the east of Lake Michigan ; Pottowottomies ; 
— Swell on the ravished sight, and charm th’ astonished mind. the Rue de la Paix ;—and when, alas! her vocation must needs render her and Winnebagos from the west of the lake; a few Menomonies and Chippe- 
4 2 Wal , x form invisible, you shall still on canvass see her image, large as life, in fifty | was from the shores north-west of us; the occasion of this assemblage being 
rt of Great And if thou long’st for mirth, streets in Paris, under these pregnant words:—‘‘ A la Maternité. Madame | the same with all. They are on the way to the Manitoolin Island, to receive 
List to the joyous sound, — Messager,—sage femme, 9 jours, l'accouchment compris. 50 francs et au | the presents annually distributed by the British government to all those Indian 
) Exchange Phat echoes from the festive scene, — dessus.” tribes who were friendly to us during the wars with America, and call them- 
he proceeds Where J leasure holds her sportive reign, One might infer from most of these instances that womanchad changed occu- | selves our allies and our children, though living within the bounds of another 
And music’s charms abound pations with the other sex. So far as cooking is concerned this is the fact. But | state. Some of them make a voyage of five hundred miles to receive a few 
Dod yaarol 2 Forgetful of the voice of care, . [ know not if the remark can be extended farther. While the women are thus | blankets and kettles ; coasting along the shores, encamping at night, and pud- 
ow Yok. Young hearts surcharged with joy, the moment's pleasure share. active, the men are too generally lounging. Ten thousand brilliant shops in | dling all day from sunrise to sunset, living on the fish or the game they may 
nate on ‘ “Tie sad ta view the.mmae, Paris are each day and evening presided over by ten thousand brilliant women. | meet and the little provisions they can carry with them, which consist chiefly of 


on the Ist, 
ling of these 


Nipped by the raging storms, 
But, oh! did flowers never die, 


Here is certainly no unattractive spectacle. Therein is revealed the ingenuity 
of the French ; since many a green one, and many a knowing one, is thus be- 


parched Indian corn and bear’s fat. Some are out on this excursion during six 
weeks, or more. every year; returning to their hunting-grounds by the end of 


or, a But always meet the gazing eye, guiled into jewellery and kid-gloves, to say no worse, merely because it is plea- | September, when the great hunting-season begins, which continues through 
’ ky - - . al ry 7 r . . 
from Havre. We ne’er should feel their charms. sant to higgle about their price with such gentle cheaters. As to the beauty of | October and November; they then return to their villages and wintering- 


6, Aug. 8, 
i ¢ 


For ‘tis the havoc winter brings, 


these divinities, you shall hear many a sigh from ancient veterans of the Consu- 





grounds. ‘This applies generally to the tribes I find here, except the Ottawas of 


, 6, That such a magic charm o'er Spring and Summer flings late and the Empire. They will tell you that the young loveliness of those times | Arbre Croche, who have a good deal of land in cultivation, and are more sta- 
&, Sept. i» i Ramsey, Dec. 11, 1838. JI.F.8s has vanished. ‘The present is an old and ugly generation Soe far ae epeci- | tionary and civilised than the other Lake Indians. They have been for nearly 
: “ 16, ae mens in Cafés are concerned, the remark may be true. I have been surprised to | a century under the care of the French Jesuit missions, but do not seem to have 
> " . ' — . 1 _ “ee ¢ . . : | 9, 
8, Oct. 1, THE BRIDE. find with so much grace, and so much courtliness, and so much gentleness, so | made much advance since Henry’s time, and the days when they were or- 
i 8, us ; little personal beauty combined. I hardly know an example that may be safely ( 
' The bridal veil hangs o'er her brow ; ; r j j 


of 6h, 
8, Nov. 1, 
“ 


RE 


The ring of gold is on her finger ; 





recommended, and yet he who should often walk through the Palais Royal, 
without ever looking into the Café Corazza,might be justly charged, in traveller's 


ganised under Pontiac ; they were even then considered superior in humanity 
and intelligence to the Chippewas and Pottowottomies, and more inclined to 


, 


| agriculture.’ 





es - 1. a tg prope pe wae Vow ; phrase with “ having seen nothing.” 
Bo ame agen A, fy pane d she att rt a the al VISIT TO MAC .  —- : ‘After some most sultry weather, we have had a grand storm. The wind 
subscribersa = W Whe “dim — gt eae gg a ’ , iT O MACKNAW. ree to the north-east, and rose to a hurricane. I was then sitting with my 
sex ese 96. ' wd phew tbe Pic Bs ow “ ee over! From Mrs. Jameson's ** Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.” | — er tes = —— : = veep Peers little bay lay almost tranquil, 
na = gl i Toads taisinhdiidiale upon her lover ? But far more adventurous than this winter journey to Niagara, and in every | ike ee cas Gas “pao ete’ - rages the ap eves of the main lake was 
— gly an lashed to fury n the east side of the island the billows came 


way more novel and interesting, Is a journey which Mrs. Jameson made at 


fi Is it a feeling of regret | later period to Lake Huron and the Sault Ste. Marie, orthe Falls of St. Mary, | rolling wah might,” flinging _—— in wrath and foam far up the land. It 
hich wil sue FF For solemn vows, so lately spoken? | in the course of which she sojourned among the wild Indian tribes, a solitary | beet: Pia se ee — teturning home, T was anxious to see how the 
se eet, of Is it a fear, scarce own'd as yet, wanderer, with scarcely any other protection than her own good sense and good- | aig establishments had stood out the storm, and was surprised to find that 
’ , That her new ties may soon be broken ? | nature. ‘This part of her work is very exciting—it is like a chapter out of the Fern or no damage had been done. I peeped into several, with * nod and a 
Sailing from Ah. no! such causes darken not book of some old traveller ! aK Ae and — oe Seen “donk nde bone und Gen : a hah pyttix! toes 
—e Oct. 17, The cloud that’s swiftly passing o’er ; | From Detroit, where she suffered severely in health, Mrs. Jameson proceed- recor of the poles were displaced or blown down, which I had firmly ex- 
7 #, OF Hers is a fair and happy lot, ed in a magnificent United States steamer to the :ovely and lonely little island | py ou ot ll these lodges seem nearly alike to a casual o! vr, I was s 
ly 7, Nov. »’ And bright the path that lies before her. | 0 Mackinaw, on Lake Huron, a place which she has painted in such charming \ pg Hi lola s d lat wow Om “ ath va pees id ge Ke 
2 ” “ a7 1 , ] | colours, and made interesting by so many little incidents, that we are quite cer- = wi ; mendes amas oy — “<7 reste Th = er, ge ty 
i tes, 1, ] heen has lone be n frec ly given | tain we shall dream of it in our pleasaniest dreams. Here she was amongst commantteg y characteristic of t : pry by 8g s ere is one o ge, a lit- 
aes 17, ea Fo? him who, now her hand possessing, the natives, and bosiies harscll thurs wore. only some dosemsc! civiliced takiee (< to the east of us, which I « all the Chateau It is rather larger and loftier 
‘97, “ QT, Through patient years has fondly striven ins the island j than the others: the mats which cover it are whiter and of a neater texture 
‘at Jan. me To merit well the precious blessing. } * They vere chiefly Ottawas a 1d Pottowottomies, two tribes which ‘ eall The an n Pies anket ‘whieh pe - oa the "a en a fee: chasm 
“og, * 27, & It is the thought of untried vears, | brothe r,’ that is. claim relationship, and are usually m alliance, but widely dif- ¥ re ping ioe epeonaeae nag Vega) Madedcchvsitiie gee le d ees CVen tae weenes 
ict. 7, Feb. 7; Thai, stronaly to her epirit clinging, | ferent. The Ottawas are the most civilised, the Pottowottomies the least so, ind children have abundance of orname nts ; and as for the gay cradle of the 
Sen eithe Is dimming ner blu eve with tears, | oF all the li ke tribe Ss The Ottawa | soon disting ished by the decency of his : ys I 4 oye oi : . eo a et ib po * I sup) ie d . — oe my 
, foreach adul*, And o’er her face a shade is flinging } dress, and the handkerchief knotted round the head—a custom borrowed from “i wh agit gear i : . “" L nut Stall ria ge ape w: that the chic or 
a packets Nf : ti } } Pa | the early French settlers, with whom they h had much intercourse the | ¢0™ eithe r so well 100 ae d or so we dressed as the others, it bemg a part bi 
regular Bills b It re the On ight ol cuties new, } Pottowottomie by the mere savave finery of lis ¢ stume, his tall figure, and a policy to avoid everything like oste ntation, or rathe r to be ostentatio sly pool 
orte { Of all she | = 7 ’ r 95 a j riors is Inexpres bly amusing and grot« sque ; I defy all Recent Street and ! ; tne “i : . oe , if gr £3 - oue i rom tne “J . 
t, Londop } ait she loves, and all she’s leaving Sond Street to go beyond them in the exhibition of self-decoration and self- | ‘Y@t®" He is a baptized Roman Catholic, belonging to the mission at Arbre 
~- - It is the thought of by-gone davs | complacency One of these exquisites, who | distinguished as Beau Brum | Croche, and is reputed a rich man 

PLAN. ; Of those, the fond and gentle hearted, | mel, was not indeed much indebted to a tailor, scci ig he had neither a coat ‘Not far from this, and almost immediately in front of our house, stands ano 

Bt pe pe Who meet not now her tearful gaze— nor anything else that gentlemen are accustomed to wear; but then his face | ther wigw un, @ most wreté hed concern. The owners have not mats enoug 
Ihe dear, the absent, the departed was most artistically painted, the upper half of being vermilion, with a black | to screen them from the weather; and the bar: pole exposed through the 





‘looped and windowed raggedness ’ on every side. The ; 











Sailing from * , , | circle round one eye, and a white circle round tl he lk r lf of WOinan With her long 
ve of V ho, then, can marvel that the bride | . a : ae vee eevee acres other; the lowe! half 1 da 1 } } ; 2 ‘ : 
) . “April 25 Should leave t acred alt 1 | bright green, except the tip of his nose, which was also vermilion. His leg- | 0 glected hair, is always seen cowering despondingly over the embers of her fire, 
ec. 25, 9 S should leave the sacred altar weeping , 5 J . T . hila 
n. I Me Me " Yr 1 le ¢ iE " | gings of scarlet cloth were embroidered down | sides, and decoratéd with | a8 1f lost in sad reveries [wo naked children are scrainbling among peb- 
an. 1, May 1, Or who would seck those tears to chide, ore . : , ge T ‘ , " | 
a moat That fresh and green her heart k 1 tufts of hair. The band, or garter, which confines the leggings, is always an | bles on the shore. The man wrapt in a dirty ragged blanket, without a single 
Na ish and gree hea are keeping ’ . ° ' ste : ¢ } » - 
‘ * “ i ping } especial bit of finery ; and his were gorgeous, all embroidered with beads, and | ornament, looks the image of savage mebriety and ferocity. Observe that 
“« 95 95, Not he who, with a lover's care | strings, and tassels of the liveliest colours hanging down to his ankle. His | these are the two extremes, and that between them are many dations of 
, . . i o ' , . 
feb. 1, June 1, And husband's pride, is fondly guiding | moccasins were also beautifully worked with porcupme quills; he had armlets | comfort, order, and respectability. An Indian is respectable in his owa commu- 
Fo 3° a s Her trembling st« ps; for he can share and bracelets of silver, and round his head a silver band stuck with tufts of | nity, In proportion as his wife and children look fat and well fed ; this being a 
“ 7) “ 19, rhe gentle thoughts which need no hiding. | moose-hais, dyed blue and red; and conspicuous above all, the eagle feather proof of his prowess and success as a hunter, and his conse riches. 
‘ g 
on a . : bn F » wee 3 - ‘ rd take ae atinli 4 ‘ . +} ‘ P 
“- s ort. Soon love for him those tears will chase, in his hair, showing he was a warrior, and had taken a sx alp—. e. killed his ‘T was loitering by the garden gate this evening, abo looking at the 
, . f ’ . ste ' | , + } , c Y #@ } T > 
. 7, 7, And smiles relight her eye with gladness ; | man, hile sal beautiful effects which the storm of the morning had le ( and on the 
e Sy And none will blame, who truly trace | Ove r his shou ters vung a blanket of cloth, very long and amp k I heard the sound of the Indian drum, m ed \ e shouts and yells 
ry pron *h he 1 row? -k ‘ hie } ‘ 7 } | } 4 ‘ . , f ' t . 
. 19, * Ie a she pure source her transient sadnese, | which he had thrown back a little, so as to display his chest, on which a large | and shrieks of the intoxicated savages, who were drin . in front of the vil- 
7 Poti | outspread hand was painted in white Tt was impossible to describe the air of ice whisky-store when at this moment a man owly up, whom! re- 
Spr , 2D DAT . F di . . > ‘ 7 ae eee +} ih 4 oh ohel = . ’ etebntedt { 
Se na ae FRENCH WOMEN—THE DAME DU COMPTOIR. | perfec vada ae ’ sath wcegeaten At ere — about. Seeing my | cognised as one of the Ottawa chiefs, who | ee agp Marre > 
“ 3 - ™ . | attenti xed nr im “ar wp and shook ds with me " ; 77 «s Ky \ . siorufies It , OY rather, ‘it u ‘ 
“ 13, “ » Where out of France will you find a dame-du-comptoir! Some of our cock- ' oe ee ee eee Pies ie ‘ ee His name 1 1M, 0,WUN, WHICH, gruitie bt praapete H 
19, * i ney travellers s o fine : n iu r I N | * Bojou! hoiou '"* Others pummed ely pre forward 0 to ke vd . ood b re ‘ ne of t noblest ever. beheld ve six feet 
ant accommods- ; avelicrs sometimes call her by the blowsy name of barmaid. But there is | 6+ rather take 3 y hand. for thev do eha nd | { ’ \ } " idkere] - edr } 
is fixed at $149, a wide oce an rolling between that craceful. elegantly dressed, and universally- | “te ge y ™ — = te aS aa soou in eres forest pine A red ar K wns va do egedeie’ ( 
es, and bedding. recognising divinity. and her to wl gre. 1] mav b ied of a crowd of perhaps thirty or forty India hoiWing out the I is to » | his head with much elegance, and knott mnt, with t two ends project 
g ng di i . and her whic tha ;wminable 7 navy t ap ‘ ’ 
any letters, pai- pig? Spndshgeae”* tO whom that abominabie i © apple Or snatching mine, and repeating * botou ry ex} of de d | ing s ek hair fell from i s small black ey 
nerefor. > Teme Teek y LO exhalations from mugs, and bet ott ~and stable-bovs eo0d 3 : dag " e t} ‘ } 
erica, Englané, his lady sits staicly behind hey aeNES \¢ her right hand are several cl < . ame ‘ts 1 hiro er ¢ 
RSHALL, N.Y- gett idthataes. ond at hat leh ~ : Pct "a This le ' “ee Seater t shouk 
Liverpool, : Fey = Coaiews ¢ pars -* —y . scale e¢ ‘ r f \ if , ‘ sed 
’ sY —_ Vig é v ) ) 
is moreover a little Li y reach to mnmon t arcon, and open be ani - , ; ‘ ' 
lore her are the t xes of t Her siness is to superintend t rs . : 
ol. garcons, ar ag * - t ) 4 | \ HT 
ington, a al = — . 
” -=e jy 7 ! 
st., Liverpeol in t , 
. Hardly \ I ' Euro Mr. I ( 
New York — ; hul - by | 
Co , Livorpor , cre, have : ; . 
. ‘ i . . , t f ce t 
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* paused and listened—then turned back again. 
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ghoukd join his drunken companions in their night revel, or return, like a wise 
man, to his lodge and his mat. He advanced a few steps, then turned, then 
I retired a little within the gate, 
to watch, unseen, the issue of the conflict. Alas! it was soon decided—the 
fatal temptation prevailed over better thoughts. He suddenly drew his 
blanket round him, and strided onwards in the direction of the village, tread- 
ing the earth with an air of defiance, and a step which would have become a 
prince. 

“On returning home I mentioned this scene to Mr. and Mrs. Schoolcraft, as 
I do everything which strikes me, that I may pro{t by their remarks and expla- 
mations. Mr. S. told me alaughable anecdote. 

“A distinguished Pottowottomie warrior presented himself to the Indian 
agent at Chicago, and observing that he was a very good man, very good in- 
deed—and a good friend to the Long-knives, (the Americans,) requested adram 
of whisky. he agent replied, that he never gave whisky to good men,—good 
men never asked for whisky ; and never drank it. It was only bad Ind sus who 
asked for whisky, or liked to drink it. ‘Then,’ replied the Indian quickly in 
his broken English, ‘me damn rascal !’” 

Like the Arabians, these Indians have among them story-tellers by profes- 
sion, persons who go about from lodge to lodge amusing the inmates with tra- 
ditional tales, histories of the wars and exploits of their ancestors, or with in- 
ventions of their own, which are sometimes in the form of allegories or parables, 
imtended to teach some moral lesson, and at other times extravagant flights of 
fancy, with no other aim than to excite wonder and amazement. By the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Schoolcraft, a lady of Indian blood, the daughter of a chief, 
who was not only the greatest warrior of his tribe, but also the greatest poet 
and story-teller, Mrs. Jameson has been enabled to give us two curious speci- 
mens of the Red-Indian romances. They are exceedingly interesting as 
coming from such a source, and are curious addenda to our history of fiction. 

Before leaving Mackinaw, we must treat our readers with an Indian dance. 

“Yn the afternoon, Mr. Johnston informed me that the Indians were prepar- 

ing to dance, for my particular amusement. I was, of course, most thankful 
and delighted. Almost in the same moment, I heard their yells and shrieks re- 
sounding along the shore, mingled with the measured monotonous drum. We 
bad taken our place on an elevated platform behind the house—a kind of little 
lawn on the hill-side ;—-the precipitous rocks, clothed with trees and bushes, 
xose high like a wall above us: the glorious sunshine of a cloudless summer's 
day was over our heads—the dazzling blue lake and its islands at our fect. Soft 
and elysian in its beauty was al! around. And when these wild and more than 
half-naked figures came up, leaping, whooping, drumming, shrieking, hideously 
painted, and flourishing clubs, tomahawks, javelins, it was like a masque of fiends 
preaking into paradise! The rabble of Comus might have boasted themselves 
comely in comparison, even though no self-deluding potion had bleared their 
eyes and intellect.* Jt was a grotesque and horrible phantasmnagoria. Of their 
style of clothing I say nothing—for, it is wisely said, nothing can come of no- 
thing :—only if ‘all symbols be clothes,’ according to our great modern philo- 
sopher t—my Indian friends were as little svmbolical as you can dare to ima- 
gine :—passons par-la. If the blankets and leggings were thrown aside, all the 
resources of the Indian toilette, all their store of feathers, and bears’ claws, 
hawks’ bells, vermilion, soot, and verdigris, were brought into requisition as de- 
corations : and no two were alike. One man wore three or four heads of hair, 
composed of the manes and tails of animals; another wore a pair of deers’ 
horns ; another was coiffé with the skin and feathers of a crane or some such 
bird—its long bill projecting from his forehead; another had the shell of a small 
turtle suspended from his back, and dangling behind; another used the skin of 
a polecat for the same purpose. One had painted his right leg with red bars, 
and his left leg with green jines: parti-co!oured eyes and faces, green noses, 
and blue chins, or vice versa, were general. I observed that in this grotesjue 
deformity, in the care with which everything like symmetry or harmony in form 
or colours was avoided, there was something evidently studied and artistical. 
‘The orchestra was composed of two drums and two rattles, and a chorus of 
voices. ‘The song was without melody—a perpetual repetition of three or four 
notes, inelancholy, harsh, and monotonous. A flag was stuck in the ground, 
and around th's they began their dance—if dance it could be called—the inove- 
ments consist.ng of the alternate raising of one foot, then the other, and swing- 
ing the body to and fro. Every now and then they paused, and sent forth that 
dreadful, pro'onged, tremulous yell, which re-echoed from the cliffs, and p erced 
my ears and thrilled along my nerves. ‘The who!e exhibition was of that finish- 
ed barbarism, that it was at least complete in its way, and for a time | looked 
on with curiosity and interest. But that innate loathing which dwells within 
me for all that is discordant and deformed, rendered it anything but pleasant to 
witness. It grated horribly upoa all my perceptons. In the midst, one of 
those odd and unaccountable transitions of thought caused by so:ne mental or 
physical re-action—the law which brings extremes in contrast tozether, came 
acrors me. I was reminded that even on this very day last year | was seated 
in a box at the opera, loosing at Carlotta Grisi and Perrot dancing, or rather 
fying, through the galoppe im * Benyowsky.’ ‘The oddity of this sudden as- 
sociation made me laugh, which being interpreted into the expression of my 
highest approbation, they became every moment more horribly ferocious and 
animated ; redoubled the vigour of their detestably awkward movements and 
the shrillness of their savage yells, till 1 began involuntarily to look about for 
frome means of escape—but this would have been absolutely rude, and I re- 
strained myself. 

“J should not forget to ment'on that the figures of most of the men were 
superb ; more agile and elegant, however. than muscular—more fitted for the 





chase than for labour, with smail and well-formed hands and feet. When the 
dance was ended, a young warrior, leaving the group, sat himself down ona 
little knoll to rest. His spear lay across his knees, and he reposed his head 
apen h’s hand. He was not painted, except with a little vermilion on his chest 
—and on his head he wore only the wing of the osprey ; he sat there —a model for 
the sculptor. The perfection of his form, the graceful abandonment of his at- 
titude, reminded me of a young Mercury, or of ‘Vhgrwaldsen’s ‘ Shepherd Boy.’ 
3 went up to speak to him, and thanked him for his exertions in the dance, which 
indeed had been conspicuous; and then, for want of something else to say, | 
asked him if he had a wife and children! The whole expression of his face 
suddenly changed, and with an air as tenderly coy as that of a young girl lis- 
tening to the first whisper of a lover, he looked down and answered softly. 
*Kah-ween !"—No, indecd! Tceling that I had for the first time embarrassed 
an Indian, I withdrew, really as much oat of countenance as the youth himself 
T did not ask him his name, for that were a violation of the Indian form of good 
breeding, but I learn that he is calied the Pouncong Hawk-—and a fine creature 
he is—like a blood horse of the Apollo; West's comparison of the Apollo Bel- 
wedere toa young Mohawk warrior has more of hkelihood and reasonableness 
than I ever believed or acknowledged before. 

**A keg of tobacco and a barrel of flour were given to them, and they dis- 
persed as they came, drumming, and yelling, and leaping, and flourishing their 
clubs and war-hatchcts.”’ 


*“<and they, so perfert is their misery, 
Not once p: rceive their f ul distigu:cment, 
ut boast themselves more comely then before.’"—Comcs. 
4 Sartor Resartus. 


a 
OLIVER TWIST; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS BY “poz.” 
[Concluded from the last Albion.}—CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE JRW'S LAST NIGHT ALIVE. 
The court was paved from floor to roof with human faces. In yuisitive and 
«eager eyes peered fromevery inch of space, from the rail before the dock, away 
tato the sharpest angle of the smallest corner in the galleres. All loots were 
fixed uj on one man—one Jew. Before him and behind, above, be!ow, on the 
right and on the left—he seemed to stand surrounded by a firmament all bright 
with gleaming eyes. He stood there in all this glare of living light, with one 
band resting on the wooden slab before him, the other he'd to his car, and his 
head thrust forward to enable him to catch with greater distinctness every word 
that fell from the pres ding judge. who was delivering his charge to the jury 
At times he turned his eyes upon them to observe the effect of the slightest 
*‘Seather-weight in his favour; and when the points against him were stated with 
terrible dist nctness, looked towards his coinsel in mute appeal that he would 
even then urge something in his behalf. Beyond these manifestations of anxie- 
ty, he stirred not hand or foot. He had scarcely moved since the trial began, 
rand new that the judge ceased to speak, he still remained in the same strained 
ee@ititude of close attention, with his gaze bent on him as though he listened 
wets’. 
A slight bustle in the court recalled him to himself, and looking round, he 
eaw that the jurymen had turned together to consider of their verdict. 


te see lis face: sone 
evhisperins their neighbours with looks expressive of abhorrence. A few there 
were who seemed unmindful of him, and loo\ed only to the jury in impatient 
wonder how they coald delay, but in no one face—not even amon the women, 
eof who n there were many there—could be read the faintest sympathy with him, 
er any teclhing but one of all-absorl if interest that he shoud be condemned. 
As he saw all this in one bewildered glance, the death-like stillness caine 
evo, ond, looking back, he saw that the jurymen had turned towards the judge 
‘Wesh? 
iuey only so ght permiss on to retire Ile 
zone by one when they passed out, as thouzh to sce ®inéh way the greater num- 
ber bent; but that was fruitless. ‘The jailer touched him on the shoatder. 


looked wistfally into their faces 


As his 
ee wandered to the eciiere, ha coald ace the peavle rising shave eark athe 
eyes wandered to the gallery, he coald see the people rising above each other 
hastily applying their glasses to their eyes, and o:hers 











followed mechanically to the end of the dock, and sat downon a chair. The 
man pointed it out, or he would not have seen it. 

He looked up into the gallery again. Some of the people were cating, and 
some fanning themselves with handkerchiefs, for the crowded place was very 
hot. ‘There was one young man sketching his face in a little note-book. He 
wondered whether it was like, and looked on when the artist broke his pencil- 
point, and made another with his knife, as any idle spectator might have done. 

In the same way, when he turned his eyes towards the judge, his mind began 
to busy itself with the fashion of his dress, and about its cost, and how he put 
iton. ‘There was an old gentleman on the bench, too, who had gone out some 
half an hour before, and now came back. He wondered within himself whether 
this man had been to get his dinner, what he had had, and where he had had it, 
and pursued this train of carcless thought until some new object caught his eye 
and roused another. 

Not that all this time his mind was for an instant free from one oppressive 
overwhelming sense of the grave that opened at his feet; it was ever present 
to him, but in a vague and general way, and he could not fix his thoughts upon 
it. Thus even while he trembled, and turned burning hot at the idea of speedy 
death, he fell to counting the iron spikes before him, and wondering how the 
head of one had been broken off, and whether they would mend it, or leave it 
as it was. Then he thought of all the horrors of the gallows and the scaffold, 
and stopped to watch a man sprinkling the floor to cool it, aud then went on to 
think again. 

At length there was a cry of silence and a breathless look from towards the 
door. ‘The jury returned, and passed him close. He could glean nothing from 
their faces ; they might as well have been of stone. Perfect stillness ensued— 
not a rustle—nor a breath—Guilty ! 

The building rang with a tremendous shout, and another, and another, and 
then it echoed deep loud groans, that gathered strength as they swelled out, 
like angry thunder. It was a peal of joy from the populace outside, greeting 
the news that he would die on Monday. 

The noise subsided, and he was asked if he had anything to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed vpon him. He had resumed his listening and 
looked intently at his questioner while the demand was made ; but it was twice 
repeated before he seemed to hear it, and then he only muttered that he was 
an old man—an old man—an old man—and so dropping into a whisper, was 
silent again. 

The judge assumed the black cap, and the prisoner still stood with the same 
air and gesture. A woman in the gallery uttered some exclamation, called 
forth by this dread solemnity ; he looked hastily up, as if angry at the interrupt- 
ion, and bent forward yet more attentively. 

The address was solemn and impressive—the sentence fearful to hear; but 
he stood like a marble figure, without the motion of a nerve. His haggard face 
was sill bent forward, his under jaw hanging down, and his eyes staring out 
before him, wi.en the jailor put his hand upon his arm and beckoned him away 
He gazed stupidly about him for an instant and obeyed. 

They led him through a paved room under the court, where some prisoners 
were waiting until their turn came, and others were talking to their friends, who 
crowded round a grate which looked into the open yard. ‘There was nobody 
there to speak to him; but as he passed, the prisoners fell back to render him 
more visible to the people who were clinging to the bars, and they assailed him 
with opprobr.ous names, and screeched and hissed. He shook his fist, and would 
have spat upon them, but his conductors hurried him on throagh a gloomy pas- 
sage, lighted by a few dim lamps, into the interior of the prison. 

Here he was searched, that he might not have about him the means of antici- 
pating the law ; this ceremony performed, they led him to one of the condemn- 
ed cells, and left him there—al!one. 

He sat down on a stone bench opposite the door, which served for seat and 
bedstead, and casting his bloodshot eyes upon the ground, tried to collect his 
thoughts. After awhile he began to remember a few disjointed fragments of 
what the judge had said, though it had seemed to him at the time that he could 
not hear a word. ‘These gradually fell into their proper places, and, by degrees, 
suggested more, so that in a little time he had the whole almost as it was dell- 
vered. ‘To be hanged by the neck ull he was dead—that was the end. ‘To be 
hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

As it came on very dark, he bezan to think of all the men he had known who 
had died upon the scaffold—some of them throagh his means. ‘I'hey rose up in 
such quick succession that he coald hardly count them. He had seen some of 
them die—and joked too, because they died with prayers upon their lips. With 
what a rattling noise the drop went down; and how suddenly they changed 
from strong and vigorous men to dangling heaps of clothes ! 

Some of them might have inhabited that very cell—sat upon that very spot 
It was very dark ; why d.d‘nt they bring alight? ‘The cell had been built for 
inany years—-scores of men must have passed the:r last hours there—it way hike 
sitting ina vault strewn with dead bodies—the cap, the noose, the pin:oned 
arms—the faces that he knew even beneath the hideous veil—Light, hght! 

At length, when his hands were raw with beating against the heavy doors 
and walls, two men appeared, one bearing a candle which he thrust into an tron 
candlestick fixed against the wall, and the other dragging in a mattress oa which 
to pass the night; forthe prisoner was to be left alone no more. 

Then came night—dark, dismal, silent night. Other wretches are glad to 
hear the church Clocks strike, fur they cet! of ife and cuming day. ‘To the Jew 
they brought despair. ‘The boon of every iron bell came laden with one deep 
hollow sound—death. What availed the noise and bustle of cheerful morning, 
which penetrated even there, to him? It was another form of knell, with mock- 
ery added to the warning. 

The day passed o—day, there was no day ; it was gone as soon as come— 

and night caine oa again; night so long, and yet so short; long in its dreadful 
silence, and short in its fleeting hours. One time he raved and blasphemed, 
and at another howled and tore his hair. Venerable men of his own persuas.on 
had come to pray beside him, but he had driven them away with curses. They 
renewed their charitable efforts, and he beat them o'f. 
Saturday night! he had only one night more to live. And as he thought of 
this the day broke—Sanday. It was not until the night of this last awful day, 
that a withering sense of his helpless, desperate state came in its full intensity 
upon his blighted soal ; not that he had ever held any defined or positive hopes 
of mercy, but that he had never been able to cousider more than the dim proba- 
bility of dying so soon He had spoken little to either of the two men who re- 
lieved each other in their attendance upon him, and they for their parts, made 
no effort to rouse his attention. He had sat there awake bat dreaming. Now 
he started up every m:nute, and with gasping mouth and burning skin hurried to 
and fro in such a paroxysm of fear and wrath that even they—used to such 
sights—recoiled fro.n him with horror. He grew so terrible at last in all the 
tortures of his evil conscience, that one man could not bear to sit there, eyeing 
him alone, and so the two kept watc! together. 

He cowered down upon his stone bed, and thought of the past. He had been 
wounded with so:ne missiles from the crowd oa the day of his capture, and his 
head was bandaged with a linen cloth. His red hair hung down upon his blood- 
less face ; his beard was torn and twisted into knots ; his eyes shone with a ter- 
rible light; his unwashed flesh crackled with the fever that burnt him up. Eight 
—nine—ten, If it was not a trick to frighten him, a d those were the real hours 
treading on cach others’ hicels, wher would he be when they came roond again! 
Eeven. Another struck ere the voice of the hour before had ceased to vibrate. 
At eight he would be the only mourner in his own funeral train ; at eleven—— 

Those dreadful walls of Newgate, which have hidden so much misery and 
such unspeakab'e anguish—not oaly fro:n the eyes, but too often and too long 
from the thoughts of men, never held so dread a spectacle as that. The few 
who lingered as they passed, and wondered what the man was doing who was 
to be hanged to-morrow, would have siept but ill that night, if they could have 
seen him then. 

From early in the evening until m‘dnight, little groups of two or three pre- 
sented themselves at the lodge-gate, and injuired with anxious faces whether 
any repr.eve had been received. ‘These being answered in the negative, com- 
municated the welcome intelligence to others in the street, who pointed out to 
one another the door from which he must come out,and showed where the scaf- 
fo'd would be built, and walking with unwilling steps away, turned back to con- 
jure up the scene. By degrees they fell oT one by one; and for am hour, in 
the dead of night, the street was left to solitude and darkness. ‘he space be- 
fore the prison was cleared, and a few stroag barriers, painted black, had been 
already thrown across the oad to break the pressure of the expected crowd. 
when Mr. Brownlow and Oliver appeared at the wicket, and presented an order 
of admission to the prison, signed by oneof the sherils. ‘They were immediate- 
ly admitted into the lodge. 

“Is the young gentleman to come too, sir!" said the man whese duty it was 
to conduct *hem. * [t's not a sight for ch ldren sir?” 

* {tis not indeed, my friend,” rejomed Mr. Brownlow, “ but my business with 
this man is intimately coinected with him, and as this child has seen him in the 
full career of his success and villeny, [ think it be:ter—even at the cost of some 

pain and fear—that he sho ild see him now 

These few words had been said apart, so as to be inaudible to Oliver. The 
man to iched his lat, and, glancing at him with some cariosity, opened another 
gate opposite to that at which they liad entered, and led them on, through dark 
and winding ways, towards the cells. 

“ Tuis,”’ said the man, s opping in a gloomy passage wher 


mon were makings sone | reperations in profound s lence 
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‘Tus ts toe place he 





passes throih. If you sep this way, yor can sec the door he goes ort at 
He ted the.n into a atore ki-chen, t.tied wi h coppers for dressin prizon 
flea food, aid pointed to a door. ‘Tueve was an open grating above i, though 
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which came the sound of men's voices, 
and the throwing down of boards. They were putting up the scaffold. 

From this place they passed through several strong gates, opened by other 
turnkeys, from the inner side, and having crossed an open yard, ascendod a flight 
of narrow steps, and came into a passage with a row of strong doors on the left 
hand. Motioning them to remain where they were, the turnkey knocked at one 
of these with his bunch of keys. The two attendants, after a little whispering, 
came out into the passage, stretching themselves, as if glad of the temporary 
relief, and motioned the visitors to follow the jailer into the cell. ‘They did so. 
The condemned criminal was seated on his bed, rocking himself from side to 
side, with a countenance more like that of a snared beast than the face of a man, 
His mind was evidently wandering to his old life, for he continued to mutter, 
without seeming conscious of their presence otherwise than as a part of his vir 
sion. 

“Good boy, Charley—well done,” he mumbled—* Oliver too—ha, ha, ha— 
Oliver too—quite the gentleman now—quite the—take that boy away to bed.” 

The jailer took the disengaged hand of Oliver, and whispering him not to be 
alarmed, looked on without speaking. 

“Take him away to bed,” cried the Jew. “Do you hear me, some of you ? 
He has been the—the—the somehow the cause of all this. It's worth the mo- 
ney tobring him up to it—Bolter’s throat, Bill, never mind the girl. Bolter’s 
throat as deep as you can cut. Saw his head off.” 

‘“* Fagin,” said the jailer. 

‘That's me !” eried the Jew, falling instantly into precisely the same atti- 
tude of listening that he had assumed upon his trial. “ An old man, my lord; 
a very old, old, man.” 

‘‘ Here,” said the turnkey, laying his hand upon his breast to keep him down. 
*“‘Here’s somebody wants to see you, to ask you some questions, I suppose. Fa- 
gin, Fagin, are you a man ?” 

*« Tshan’t be one long,” replied the Jew, looking up with a face retaining 
no human expression but rage and terror. “ Strike them all dead; what right 
have they to butcher me ?” 

As he spoke, he caught sight of Oliver and Mr. Brownlow, and, shrinki 
- the furtherest corner of the seat, demanded to know what they wante 
there. 

‘* Steady,” said the turnkey, still holding him down. ‘‘ Now sir, tell him 
what you want—quick, if you please, for he grows worse as the time gete 
on. 

“You have some papers,” said Mr. Brownlow, advancing, “ which were 
placed in your hands for better security, by a man called Monks.” 

“Tt’s alla lie together,” replied the Jew. ‘I haven't one—not one.” 

“For the love of God,” said Mr. Brownlow solemnly, “ do not say that now, 
upon the very verge of death; but tell me where they are. You know that 
Sikes is dead, that Monks has confessed, that there is no hope of any further 
gain. Where are those papers.” 

“Oliver,” cried the Jew, beckoning to him. 
to you.” 

‘“‘T am not afraid,” said Oliver in a low voice, as he relinquished Mr. Brown 
low’s hand. 

“The papers,” said the Jew, drawing him towards him, “are in a canvass 
bag, ina hole a little way up the chimney in the top front room. I want to talk 
to you, my dear, I want to talk to you.” 

“Yes, yes,” returned Oliver. ‘ Let me sayaprayer. Do. Let me say one 
prayer; say only one upon your knees with me; and we will talk till morn- 


” 
ing. 


**Outside—outside,” replied the Jew, pushing the boy before him towanls 
the door, and looking vacantly over hishead. ‘Say I’ve gone to sleecp— 
they'll believe you. You can get me oat if you take me so. Now then, now 
then.” 

**Oh! God forgive this wretched man!" cried the boy with a burst of 
tears. 

* That's right, that's right,” said the Jew; “that’llhelp us on. This door 
first. If I shake and tremble as we pass the gallo.vs, doa’t yoa min, but har 
ry on. Now, now, now.” 

‘* Have you nothing else to ask him, sir?” inquired the tarnkey. 

‘* No other question,” reptied Mr. Brownlow. ‘I hoped we could recal him 
toa sense of his real position——” 

“ Nothing will do that, sir,” replied the man shaking his head. ‘ Yoa bad 
better leave him.” 

The door of the cell opened and the attendants returned. 

‘‘ Press on, press on,” cried the Jew. ‘Softly, but not so slow. Faster, 
faster.” 

The man laid hands upon him, and disengaging Oliver from his grasp, held 
him back. He writhed and struggled with the power of desperation, and sem 
up shriek upon shrick, that penetrated even those massive walls, andrung in 
their ears until they reached the open yard 

It was sometime before they left the prison, for Oliver nearly swooned after 
this frightful scene, and was so weak that for an hour or more he had net the 
strength to walk. 

Day was dawning when they again emerged. 


mingled with the noise of hammering, 


“Here, here. Let me whispers 


A great multitude had already 
The windows were filled with people, smoking and playing carde, 
to beguile the time ; the crowd were pushing, quarrelling and joking. Every- 
thing told of life and animation, but one dark cluster of objects in the very cen- 
tre of all—the black stage, the cross beam, the rope, and all the hidcous appa- 
ratus of death. 
CHAPTER L, 
AND LAST. 

The fortunes of those who have figured in this tale are nearly closed, ond 
what little remains to their historian to relate, is told in few end simple 
words. 

Before three months had passed, Rose Fleming and Harry Maylic were mar 
ried inthe village church which was henceforth to be the scene of the young 
clergyman’s labours ; on the same day they entered into possession of their 
new and happy home. 

Mrs. Maylic took up her abode with her son and daughter-in-law, to enj 
during the tranquil remainder of her days the greatest felicity that age and 
worth can know—the contemplation of the happinessof those on whom the 
warmest a‘Tections and tenderest cares of a well-spent life have been unccas- 
ingly bestowed. 

{t appeared on a full and careful investigation, that if the wreck of property 
remaining in the custody of Monks (which had never prospered in his hands or 
those of his mother,) were equally divided between himself and Oliver, it 
would yield to cach little more than three thousard pounds. By the provisione 
of his father’s will Oliver would have been entitled to the who'e ; but Mr. 
Brownlow, unwilling to deprive the eldest son of the opportunity of retrieving 
his former vices, and pursuing an honest career, proposed th's mode of distn- 
bution, to which his young charge most joyfully acceded. 

Monks, still bearing that assumed name, retired with his portion to a distant 
part of the New World, where having quickly squandered it, he once more 
fell into his o'd courses, and after undergoing a long confinement forsome fresh 
act of fraud and knavery, at length sunk under an attack of his old disorder, 
and died in prison. ; : 

Mr. Brownlow adopted Oliveras his own son, and removing with him and 
the old hoasekeeper to within a mile of the parsonage-house where his dear 
friends res ded, gratified the only remaining wish of Oliver's warm and carnest 
heart, and thus linked together alittle society whose condition approached ae 
nearly to one of perfect happiness as can ever be known in this changing 
world. 

Soon afzer the marriage of the young people, the worthy doctor returned 
to Chertsey, where, bereft of the presence of his o!d friends, he would have 
been discontented, if his temperament had admitted of such a fecting, and 
would have turned quite feverish if he had known how. 

For two or three months, he contented himself with hinting that he feared the 
air began to disagree with him ; and then, finding that the place really was to 
him no longer what it had been before, settled his business on his assistant, 
took a bachelor’s cottage just outside the village of which his young friend was 
pastor, and instantaneously recovert d. Here he took to gardening, planting, 
fishing, carpentering, and various other pursuits, of a similar kind, all under- 
taken with his characteristic impetuosty ; and in cach and all he has 
since become famoas throughout the neighbourhood as a most profound au- 
thority. 

Before his removal, he had managed to contract a strong friendship for Mr. 
Grimwig, which that eccentric gentleman cordially reciprocated Ile is’ ac- 
cordinyly visited by hima great many times in the course of the year ; and on 
all such occasions, Mr. Grimwig plants, fishes, and carpenters with great ar- 
dour, doing everything in very singular and unprecedented manner, but alk 
ways ma ntain ng. with his favourite asseveration, that his mode is the right 
one OnSundays, he never fails to criticise the sermon to the young clergy- 
man’s face, always informing Mr. Losberne in strict confidence, afierwarda, 
that he considers it an excellent perforinance, but thinks it as well rot to say 
0 t is a standing and very favourite joke for Mr. Brownlow to rally him om 
vis old prophecy concerning Oliver, and to remind him of the night oa which 
they sat with the watchbetween them, weiting his return; but Mr. Grimwig 
ontends that h was right im the main, und in proot thereof remarks, thag 
Oliver did not come back after all, which always calls forth a laugh on his side, 


and ‘p-reases his good lmamour, 


i 
Mr Noah Claypole receiving a free pardon from the crown, in consequence 
° " oreme scaln 33 
of being admitted approver against the Jew, and considering his profession 
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pot altogether so safe a one as he could wish, was for some little time at a loss 
for the means of a livelihood, not burthened with too much work. After some 
consideration, he went into business as an informer, in which calling he reali- 
zes’s genteel subsistence. His plan is to walk out once a week during church- 
time attended by Charlotte, in respectable attire. The lady faints away at the 
doors of charitable publicans, and the gentleman, being accommodated with 
three penny-worth of brandy to restore her, lays an information next day, and 

kets half the penalty.—Sometimes, Mr. Claypole faints himself, but the re- 
sult is the same. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumble, deprived of their situations, were gradually reduced 
to great indigence and misery, and finally became paupers in that very same 
workhouse in which they had once lorded it over others. Mr. Bumble has been 
heard to say, that in this reverse and degradation, he has not even spirits to be 
thankful for being separated from his wife. sar, 

As to Mr. Giles and Brittles, they still remain in their old — although 
the former is bald, and the last named boy quite grey. ‘They sleep at the par- 
sonage, but divide their attention so equally between its inmates and Oliver, 
and Mr. Brownlow, and Mr. Losberne, that to this day the villagers have never 
been able to discover to what establishment they properly belong. 

Master Charles Bates, appalled by Sikes’s crime, fell into a train of reflection 
whether an honest life was not, after all, the best. Arriving at the conclusion 
that it certainly was, he turned his back upon the scenes of his past life, resoly- 
ed to amend it in some new sphere of action. He struggled hard, and suffered 
much for some time ; but, having 4 contented disposition and a good purpose, 
eucceoded in the end, and from being a farmer's drudge and a carrier's lad, is 
now the merriest young grazier in Northamptonshire. 

And now, the hand that traces these words, falters as it approaches the con- 
clusion of its task, and would weave, for a little longer space, the thread of these 
adventures. 

I would fain linger yet with a few of those among whom I have so long mov- 
ed, and share their happiness by endeavouring to depict it. I would show Rose 
Maylie in all the bloom and grace of early womanhood, shedding upon her seclud- 
ed path in life such soft and gentle light as fell on all who trod it with her, and 
shone into their hearts. I would paint her the life and joy of the fireside circle, 
and the evening summer group ; I would follow her through the sultry field at 
noon, and hear the low tones of her sweet voice in the moonlit evening walks ; 
I would watch her in all her goodness and charity abroad, and the smiling, un- 
tiring discharge of domestic duties at home ; I would paint her and her dead 
sister's child, happy in their mutual love, and passing whole hours together in 
picturing the friends whom they had so sadly lost ; I would summon before me 
once again those joyous little faces that clustered round her knee, and listen to 
their merry prattle ; I would recall the tones of that clear merry laugh, and con- 
jure up the sympathising tear that glistened in that soft blue eye. These, and 
a thousand looks and smiles, and turns of thought, and speech—I would fain re- 
call thein every one. 

How Mr. Brownlow went on from day to day filling the mind of his adopted 
child with stores of knowledge, and becoming attached to him more and more 
as his nature developed itself, and showed the thriving seeds of all he could 
wish him to become—how he traced in him new traits of his early friend, that 
awakened in his «wn bosom old remembrances, melancholy, and yet sweet and 
soothing—how the two orphans, tried by adversity, remembered its lessons in 
mercy to others, and mutual love, and fervent thanks, to Him who had protect- 
ed and preserved them—these are all matters which need not be told; for |! 
have said that they were truly happy, and without strong affection and humani- 
ty of heart, and gratitude to that Being whose code is mercy, and whose great 
attribute is benevolence to all things that breathe, true happiness can never be 
attained, 

Within the altar of the old village church stands a white marble tablet, which 
bears as yet but one word, ‘Agnes.’ There is no coffin in that tomb, and may 
it be many, many years, before another name is placed above it. But if the 
spirits of the dead ever come back to earth, to visit spots hallowed by the love 
—the love beyond the grave—of those whom they knew in life, I do believe 
that the shade of that poor girl often hovers about that solemn nook—ay, though 
it is a church and she was weak and erring. ; 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—erpirep sy “soz.” 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—[ Continued from the last Albion.} 

It had been a good day with Ralph Nickleby,—quite a lucky day ; and as he 
walked to and fro in his little back room with his hands clasped behind hin, 
adding up in his own mind all the sums that had been, or would be, netted from 
the business done since morning, his mouth was drawn into a hard, stern smile ; 
while the firmness of the lines and curves that made it up, as well as the 
cunning glance of his cold, bright eye, seemed to tell, that if any resolution or 
cunning would increase the profits, they would not fail to be excited for the pur- 
pose. 
“ Vory good !" said Ralph, in allusion, no doubt, to some proceeding of the 
day. ‘He defiesthe usurer, does he? Woll, we shall sec. ‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,’ is it? We'll try that, too.” 

He stopped, and then walked on again. 

* He is content,” said Ralpb, relaxing into a smile, “« to cot his known cha 
racter and conduct against the power of money—dross, as he calls it. Why, 
what a dull blockhead this fellow must be! Dross too—dross !—Who's that ?” 

“ Me,” said Newman Noggs, looking in. ‘ Your niece.” 

“What of her?” asked Ralph sharply. 

* She’s here.” 

* Tere !” 

Newman jerked his head towards his little room, to signify that she was wait- 
ing there. 

“What does she want?” asked Ralph. 

“T don't know,” rejoined Newman. “‘ Shall I ask’ * he added quickly. 

“No,” replied Ralph. ‘ Show her in—stay.” He hastily put away a pad- 
locked cash-box that was on the table, and substituted in its stead an empty 
purse. “ There,” said Ralph. ‘ Now she may come in.” 

Newman, with a grim smile at this mancuvre, beckoned the young lady to 
advanco, and having placed a chair for her, retired ; looking stealthily over his 
shoulder at Ralph as he limped slowly out. 

“Well,” said Ralph, roughly enough ; but still with something more of kind- 
ness in his manner than he would have exhibited towards anybody else. 
“Well, my—dear. What now?” ale 

Kate raised her cyes, which were filled with tears; and with an effort to 
master her emotion strove to speak, but in vain. So drooping her head again, 
she remained silent. Her face was hidden from his view, but Ralph could see 
that she was weeping. 

**T can guess the cause of this!” thought Ralph, after looking at her for some 
time in silence. “TI can—I can guess the cause. Well! Well! "—thought 
Ralph—for the moment quite disconcerted, as he watched the anguish of his 
beautiful niece. ‘ Where is the harm! only afew tears ; and it’s an excellent 
lesson for her—an excellent lesson.” . 

“* What#is the matter 1” asked Ralph, drawing a chair opposite, and sitting 
down. 

He was rather taken aback by the sudden firmness with which Kate looked 
up and answered him. 








“The matter which brings me to you, sir,” she said, “is one which should | 


call the blood up into your cheeks, and make you burn to hear, as it does me to 
tell. I have been wronged ; my feelings have been outraged, insulted, wounded 
past all healing, and by your friends.” 

“ Friends !" cried Ralph, sternly. ‘“ J have no friends, girl.” 

“« By the men I saw here, then,” returned Kate, quickly. “If they were no 
friends of yours, and you knew what they were,—oh, the more shame on you, 
uncle, for bringing me among them. To have subjected me to what I was 
exposed to here, through any misplaced confidence or imperfect knowledge of 
your guests, would have required some strong excuse; but if you did it— 
as I now believe you did—knowing them well, it was most dastardly and 
cruel.” ; 

Ralph drew back in utter amazement at this plain speaking, and regarded 
Kate with his sternest look. But she met his gaze proudly and firmly, and al- 
though her face was very pale, it looked more noble and handsome, lighted up 
as it was, than it had ever appeared before 

“ There is some of that boy’s blood in you, I see,” said Ralph, speaking in 
his harshest tones, as something in the flashing eye reminded him of Nicholas 
at their last meeting. 

“T hope there is!” replied Kate. “TI should be proud to know it. I am 
young, uncle, and all the difficulties and miseries of my situation have kept it 
down, but I have been roused to-day beyond all endurance, and, come what 
may, / will not, as I am your brother's child, bear these insults longer.” 

” What insults, girl 7” demanded Ralph, sharply 

“‘ Remember what took place here, and ask yourself,” replied Kate, colouring 
dceply. ‘ Uncle, you must—I am sure you will—release me from such vile 
and degrading companionship as I am exposed tonow. ‘ I do not mean,” said 


Kato, hurrying to the old man, and laying her arm upon his shoulder; “I do 


not mean to be angry and violent—I beg your pardon if I have seemed so, dear | when we are rich. Smike.” 

uncle—but you do not know what I have sufi red, you do not indeed You ** How is it that you, who are so kind and good to me, have nobody to be kind 
cannot tell wh ut the heart of a young girlis—I have no right to expect you| to you!” asked Smike. “ I cannot make that out.” ; | 
should ; but when [ tell you that I am wretched, and that my heart is breaking. | ‘* Why, itis along story,” replied Nicholas, “and one you would have some 
Tam sure yor will help me. Iam sure, I am sure you will '” | difficulty in co npr hending, I fear I have an enemy—you understand what that 


Ralph looked at her for an instant 


; then turned away his head and beat his 
foot nervously on the ground A 


Che Albion. 


“T have gone on day after day,” said Kate, bending over him, and timidly 
lacing her littie hand in his, “in the hope that this persecution would cease! I 
ave gone on day after day, compelled to assume the appearance of cheerful- 

ness, when I was most unhappy. I have had no counsellor, no adviser, no one 
to protect me. Mamma supposes that these are honourable men, rich and 
distinguished, and how can I—how can I undeceive her—when she is so happy 
in these little delusions, which are the only happiness she hast The lady with 
whom you placed me, is not the person to whomI could confide matters of 
so much delicacy, and Ihave come at last to you, the only friend I have at 
hand—almost the only friend I have at all—to entreat and inplore you to assist 
me.” 

* How can J assist you child!” said Ralph, rising from his chair, and pacing 
up and down the room in his old attitude. 

‘ You have influence with one of these men, I know,” rejoined Kate, empha- 
tically. ‘* Would not a word from you induce them to desist from this unmanly 
course?” 

No,” said Raloh, suddenly turning ; “at least—that—I can’t say it, if I 
would.” 

**Can’t say it!” 

“No,” said Ralph, coming to a dead stop, and clasping his hands more tightly 
behind him. “I can’t say it.” 

Kate fell back a step or two, and looked at him, as if in doubt whether she 
had heard aright. 

‘“« We are connected in business,” said Ralph poising himself alternately on 
his toes and heels, and looking coolly in his niece's face, * in business, and I 
can’t afford to offend them. What is it after all! We have all our trials, and 
this is one of yours. Some girls would be proud to have such gallants at their 
feet.” 

** Proud !”’ cried Kate. 

“IT don’t say,” rejoined Ralph, raising his fore-finger, “but that you do right 
to despise them ; no, you show your good sense in that, as indeed I knew from 
the first you would. Well. In all other respects you are comfortably bestow- 
ed. It’s not much to bear. If this young lord does dog your footsteps, and 
whisper his drivelling inanities in your ears, what of it! It’s a dishonourable 
passion. Sobe it; it won't last long. Some other novelty will spring up one 
day, and you will be released. Inthe mean time—” 

‘In the mean time,” interrupted Kate, with becoming pride and indignation, 
‘“‘T am to be the scorn of my own sex, and the toy of the other; justly con- 
demned by all women of right feeling, and despised by all honest and honoura- 
ble men; sunken in my own esteem, and degraded in every eye tlfat looks 
upon me. No, not if I work my fingers to the bone, not if I am driven to the 
roughest and hardest labour. Donot mistake me. I will not disgrace your re- 
commendation. I will remain in the house in which it placed me, until I am 
entitled to leave it by the terms of my engagement ;—though, mind, I see these 
mennomore. When I quit it, I will hide myself from them and you, and, stri- 
ving to support my mother by hard service, I will live at least, in peace, and 
trust in God to help me.” 

With these words, she waved her hand, and quitted the room, leaving Ralph 
Nickleby motionless as a statue. 

The surprise with which Kate, as she closed the room-door, beheld, close be- 
side it, Newman Noggs standing bolt upright in a little niche in the wall like 
some scarecrow or Guy Faux laid up in winter quarters, almost occasioned her 
to call aloud. But, Newman laying his finger upon his lips, she had the presence 
of mind to refrain. 

* Don’t,” said Newman, gliding out of his recess, and accompanying her 
across the hall. ‘Don’t cry, don’t ery.” Two large tears, by-the-bye, were 
running down Newman’s face as he spoke. 

I see how it is,” said poor Noggs, drawing from his pocket what seemed to 
be a very old duster, and wiping Kate’s eyes with it, as gently as if she were an 
infant. ‘You're giving way now. Yes, yes, very good; that’s right, I like 
that. It was right not to give way before him. Yes, yes! Ha, ha, ha! Oh, 
yes. Poor thing!” 

With these disjointed exclamations, Newman wiped his own eyes with 
the afore-mentioned duster, and, limping to the street-door, opened it to let her 
out. 

* Don’t cry any more,” whispered Newman. “I shall see you soon, Ha! 
ha!ha! And so will somebody else too. Yes, yes. Ho! ho!” 

‘God bless you,” answered Kate, hurrying out, ‘* God bless you.” 

“Same to you,” rejoined Newman, opening the door again a little way, to say 
so. “Ha, ha, ha! Ho! ho! ho!” 

And Newman Noggs opened the door once again to nod cheerfully, and 
laugh—and shut it, to shake his head mournfully, and cry. 

Ralph remained in the same attitude till he heard the noise of the closing 
door, when he shrugged his shoulders, and after a few turns about the roon— 
hasty at first, but gradually becoming slower, as he relapsed into himself—sat 
down before his desk. 

It is one of those problems of human nature, which may be noted down, but 
not solved ,—although Ralph felt no remorse at that moment for his conduct to- 
wards the innocent, true-hearted girl ; although his libertine clients had done 
precisely what he had expected, precisely what he most wished, and precisely 
what would tend most to his advantage, still he hated them for doing it, from the 
very bottom of his soul. ; 

“Ugh!” said Ralph, scowling round, and shaking his clenched hand as the 
faces of the two profligates rose up before his mind; ‘you shall pay for this. 
Oh! you shall pay for this!” 

As the usurer turned for consolation to his books and papers, a performance 
was going on outside his office-door, which would have occasioned him no small 
surprise, if he could by any means have become acquainted with it. 

Newman Noggs was the sole actor. He stood at a little distance from the 
door, with his face towards it; and with the sleeves of his eoat turned back at 
the wrists, was occupied in bestowing the most vigorous, scientific, and straight- 
forward blows upon the eimpiy air. 

At first sight, this would have appeared merely a wise precaution in a man of 
sedentary habits, with the view of opening the chest and strengthening the mus- 
cles of the arms. But the intense eagerness and joy depicted in the face of 
Newman Noggs, which was suffused with perspiration ; the surprising energy 
with which he directed a constant succession of blows towards a particular panel 
about five feet eight from the ground, and still worked away in the most untir- 
ing and persevering manner, would have sufficiently explained to the attentive 
observer, that his imagination was threshing, to within an inch of his life, his 
body's most active employer, Mr. Ralph Nickleby. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF NICHOLAS, AND CERTAIN INTERNAL DIVISIONS IN THE 
COMPANY OF MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES. 











The unexpected success and favour with which his experiment at Portsmouth 
had been received, induced Mr. Crummles to prolong his stay in that town fora 
fortnight beyond the period he he had originally assigned for the duration of his 
visit, during which time Nicholas personate d a vast varie ty of characters, with 
undiminished success, and attracted so many people to the theatre who had never 
been seen there before, that a benefit was considered by the manager a very pro- 
mising speculation. Nicholas assenting to the terms proposed, the benefit was 
had, and by it he realized no less a sum than twenty pounds 

Possessed of this unexpected wealth, his first act was to enclose honest John 
Browdie the amount of his friendly loan, which he accompanied with many ex- 








| pressions of gratitude and esteem, and many cordial wishes for his matrimonial 


happiness. ‘To Newman Noggs he forwarded one half of the sum he had reali- 
zed, entreating him to take an opportunity of handing it to Kate in secret, and 
conveying to her the warmest assurances of his love and affection. He made 
no mention of the way in which he had employed himself; merely informing 
Newman that a letter addressed to him under his assumed name at the Post 
Office, Portsmouth, would readily find him, and entreating that worthy friend to 
write full particulars of the situation of his mother and sister, and an account 
of all the grand things that Ralph Nickleby had done for them since his depar- 
ture from London. 

‘You are out of spirits,’ said Smike, on the night after the letter had been 
despatched. 


have made the boy miserable all night; “I was thinking about my sister, 
Smike.” : 

** Sister !"’ 

“* Aye.” 

“Is she like you ?” inquired Smike 

“Why, so they say,” replied Nicholas, laughing, “ only a great deal handso- 
mer 

“She must be very beautiful,” said Smike after thinking a little while with 
his hands folded together, and his eyes bent upon his friend 

** Anybody who did not know you as wel! as Ido, my dear fellow, would say 





that you were an accomplished courtier,” said Nicholas 

“*T don’t even know what that is,” replied Smike, shaking his head. “ Shal 
I ever sce your sister.” 

‘*To be sure,” said Nicholas; “ we shall all be together one of these days- 


** Oh, yes, I understand that,” said Smike. 
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“ Well, it is owing to him,” returned Nicholas. ‘ He is rich, and not so easily 
punished as your old enemy, Mr. Squeers. He is my uncle, but he is a villain, 
and has done me wrong.” 

“Has he though !” asked Smike, bending eagerly forward. “ What is his 
name? Tell me his name.” 

** Ralph—Ralph Nickleby.” 

“Ralph Nickleby,” repeated Smike. “Ralph. I'll get that name by 
heart.” 

He had muttered it over to himself some twenty times, when a loud knock 
at the door disturbed him from his occupation. Betore he could open it, Mr. 
Folair, the pantomimist, thrust in his head. 

Mr. Folair’s head was usually decorated with a veryround hat, unusually high 
in the crown, and curled up quite tight in the brims. On the present occasion 
he wore it very much on one side, with the back part forward in consequence 
of its being the least rusty; round his neck he wore a flaming red worsted 
comforter, whereof the straggling ends peeped out beneath his threadbare New- 
market coat, which was very tight and buttoned all the way up. He carried in 
his hand one very dirty glove, and acheap dress cane witha glass handle ; 
in short, his whole appearance was unusually dashing, and demonstrated a far 
more scrupulous attention to his toilet, than he was in the habit of bestow ing 
upon it. 

Me Good evening, Sir,” said Mr. Folair, taking off the tall hat, and running his 
fingers through his hair. “I bring a communication. Hem!” 

“From whom, and what about!” inquired Nicholas. ‘ You are unusually 
mysterious to-night.” 

«Cold, perhaps,” returned Mr. Folair; ‘‘cold, perhaps. This is the fault of 
my position—not of myself, Mr. Johnson. My position as a mutual friend re- 
quires it, sir.” Mr. Folair paused with a most impressive look, and diving into 
the hat before noticed, drew from thence a small piece of whity-brown paper 
curiously folded, whence he brought forth a note which it had served to keep 
clean, and handing it over to Nicholas, said— 

‘Will you have the goodness to read that, sir.” 

Nicholas, in a state of much amazement, took the note and broke the seal, 
glancing at Mr. Folair as he did so, who, knitting his brow and pursing up his 
mouth with great dignity, was sitting with his eyes steadily fixed upon the 
ceiling. 

It on directed to blank Johnson Esq., by favour of Augustus Folair Esq. ; 
and the astonishment of Nicholas was in no degree lessened, when he found it 
to be couched in the following laconic terms : 

“Mr. Lenville presents his kind regards to Mr. Johnson, and will feel obliged 
if he will inform him at what hour to-morrow morning it will be most convenient 
to him to meet Mr. L. at the Theatre, for the purpose of having his nose pulled 
in the presence of the company. 

“Mr. Lenville requests Mr. Johnson not to neglect making an appointment, 
as he has invited two or three professional friends to witness the ceremony, and 
cannot disappoint them upon any account whatever. 

“ Portsmouth, Thursday night.” 

Indignant as he was at this impertinence, there was —— so exquisitely 
absurd in such a cartel of defiance, that Nicholas was obliged to bite his lip 
and read the note over two or three times before he could muster sufficient 
gravity and sternness to address the hostile messenger, who had not taken 
his eyes from the ceiling, nor altered the expression of his face in the slightest 
degree. 

** Do you know the contents of this note, sir?” he asked, at length. 

“Yes,” rejoined Mr. Folair, looking round for an instant, and immediately 
carrying his eyes back again to the ceiling.”’ 

“And how dare you bring it here, sir!” asked Nicholas, tearing it into very 
little pieces, and jerking it in a shower towards the messenger. ‘Had you no 
fear of being kicked down stairs, sir!” 

Mr. Folair turned his head—now ornamented with several fragments of the 
note—towards Nicholas, and with the same imperturbable dignity briefly re 
plied ** No.” ) 

“Then,” said Nicholas, taking up the tall hat and tossing it towards the 
door, “‘ you had better follow that article of your dress, sir, or you may find 
yourself very disagreeably deceived, and that within a dozen seconds. 

“I say, Johnson,” remonstrated Mr. Folair, suddenly losing all his dignity, 
“none of that, you know. No tricks with a gentleman’s wardrobe.” 

‘“‘ Leave the room,” returned Nicholas. ‘* How could you presume to come 
here on such an errand, you scoundrel ?” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Mr. Folair, unwinding his comforter, and gradually 
getting himself out of it. ‘ There—that’s enough.” 

* Enough !” cried Nicholas, advancing towards him. “Take yourself off, 

sir.” 

“Pooh! pooh! I tell you,” returned Mr. Folair, waving his hand in depre- 

cation of any further wrath; “I wasn’t in earnest. I only brought it in 
oke.” 

a You had better be careful how you indulge in such jokes again,” said Ni- 

cholas, ‘or you may find an allusion to pulling noses rather a dangerous re 
minder for the subject of your facetiousness. Was it written in joke too, 
yray ?”” 

‘No, no, that’s the best of it,” returned the actor; “right down earnest— 
honour bright.” 

Nicholas could not repress a smile at the odd figure before him, which, at all 
times more calculated to provoke mirth than anger, was especially so at that mo- 





‘** Not I!” rejoined Nicholas, with assumed gaiety, for the confession would | 





ment, when with one knee upon the ground Mr. Folair twirled his old hat round 
upon his hand, and affected the extremest agony lest any of the nap should have 
been knocked off—an ornament which, it is almost superfluous to say, it had not 
boasted for many months. 

“Come, sir,” said Nicholas, laughing in spite of himself. ‘“ Have the good- 
ness to explain.” 

“Why, I'll tell you how it is,” said Mr. Folair, sitting himself down in a 
chair with great coolness. “Since you came here, Lenville has done nothing 
but second business, and, instead of having a reception every night as he used 
to have, they have let hin come on asif he was nobody.” 

‘What do you mean by a reception!” asked Nicholas. 

“ Jupiter!” exclaimed Mr. Folair, “what an unsophisticated shepherd you 
are Johnson! Why, applause from the house when you first come on. So he 
has gone on night after night, never getting a hand and you getting a couple 
of rounds at least, and sometimes three, till at length he got quite desperate, 
and had half a mind last night to play Tybalt with a real sword, and pink you 
—not dangerously, but just enough to lay you up for a month or two.” 

** Very considerate,” remarke1 Nicholas. 

“ Yes, I think it was under the circumstances ; his professional reputation be- 
ing at stake,” said Mr. Folair, quite seriously. ‘ But his heart failed him, and 
he cast about for some other way of annoying you, and making himself popular 
at the sare time—for that’s the point. Notoriety, notoriety, is the thing 
Bless you, if he had pinked you ” said Mr. Folair, stopping to make a calcula- 
tion in his mind, * it would have been worth—ah, it would have been worth eight 
or ten shillings a week to him. All the town would have come to see the actor 
who nearly killed a man by mistake; I shouldn't wonder if it had got him 
an engagement in London. However, he was obliged to try some other mode 
of getting popular, and this one occurred to him. It’s a clever idea, really 
If you had shown the white feather, and let him pull your nose, he'd have got 
| it into the paper; if you had sworn the peace against him, it would have been 
| in the paper too, and he’d have been just as much talked about as you—don’t 
you see !”’ 

" “Oh certainly,” rejoined Nicholas ; “but suppose I were to turn the tables, 
and pull Azs nose, what then? Would that make his fortune !” 

“ Why, I don’t think it would,” replied Mr. Folair, scratching his head, “ be- 
cause there wouldn't be any romance about it, and he wouldn't be favourably 
|kndwn. ‘To tell you the truth though, he didn’t calculate much upon that, for 
you're always so mild-spoken, and are so popular among the women, that he 
didn’t suspect you of showing fight. If you did, however, he has a way of get- 
ting out of it easily, depend upon that.” 

“Has he?” rejoined Nicholas. ‘‘ We will try, to-morrow morning. In the 
meantime, you can give whatever account of our interview you like best. Good 
night.”’ 

As Mr. Folair was pretty well known among his fellow-actors for a man who 
delighted in mischief, and was by no means scrupulous, Nicholas had not much 
doubt but that he had secretly prompted the tragedian im the course he had 
taken, and, moreover, that he would have carried his mission with a very high 
hand if he had not been disconcerted by the very unexpected. demonstrations 
with which it had been received. It was not worth his while to be serious with 
him, however, so he dismissed the pantomimist, wth a gentle hint that if he 
offended again it would be under the penalty of @ broken head ; and Mr. Folair, 
taking the caution in exceedingly good part, walked away to confer with his 
principal, and give such an account of his proceedings as he might think best 





calculated to carry on the joke 
! ra ras i » af extreme hodile fe 
He had no doubt reported that Nicholas was in a state o! ¢ utr me bodily fear 
for when that young gentleman walked with much deliberation down to the thes 
tre next morning at the usual hour, he found all the company assembled u 
evident expectation, and Mr. Lenville, with his severest stage face, sitting ma 
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Now the ladies were on t! side of Nicholas, and the gentle men (being yea 

| lous) were on the side of the disappointed tr ,gedian ; so that the latter formec 

redoubtable Mr. Lenville, and the former looked on at 

little distance in s« trep dation and anxiety On Nicholas stopping tos slute 
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“Qh!” said Nicholas, looking quietly round, ‘are you there ?” : 

“Slave !” returned Mr. Lenville, flourishing his right arm, and approaching 
Nicholas with a theatrical stride. But somehow he appeared just at that 100- 
ment a little startled, as if Nicholas did not look quite so frightened as he had 
expected, and came all at once to an awkward halt, at which the assembled 
ladies burst in a shrill laugh. : 

“Object of my scorn and hatred!” said Mr. Lenville, “I hold ye in con- 
tempt.” 
icholas laughed in very unexpected enjoyment of this performance ; and 
the ladies, by way of encouragement, laughed louder thanbefore ; whereat Mr. 
Lenville assumed his bitterest smile, and expressed his opinion that they were 
“* minions.” ‘ 

‘But they shall not protect ye!” said the tragedian, taking an upward look 
at Nicholas, beginning at his boots and ending at the crown of his head, and 
then a downward one, beginning at the crown of his head, and ending at his 
boots—which two looks, as everybody knows, express defiance on the stage. 
“« They shall not save you, boy !” ; 

Thus speaking, Mr. Lenville folded his arms, and treated Nicholas to that 
expression of face with which, in melo-dramatic performances, he was in the 
habit of regarding the tyrannical kings when they said, ‘ Away with him to the 
deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat ;’ and which, accompanied with a lit- 
tle jingling of fetters, had been known to produce great effects in its time. 

hether it wes the absence of the fetters or not, it made no very deep im- 
‘pression on Mr. Jenville’s adversary, however, but rather seemed to increase 
the good humour expressed in his countenance ; in which stage of the contest, 
orie or two gentlemen, who had come out expressly to witness the pulling of 
Nicholas’s nose, grew impatient, murmuring that if it were to be done at all it 
had better be done at once, and that if Mr. Lenville didn’t mean to do it he had 
better say so, and not keep them waiting there. ‘Thus urged, the tragedian ad- 
justed the cuff of his right coat sleeve for the performance of the operation, 
and walked in a very stately manner up to Nicholas, who suffered him to ap- 
proach to within the requisite distance, and then, without the smallest discom- 
posure, knocked him down. 

Before the discomfited tragedian could raise his head from the boards, Mrs. 
Lenville (who, as has been before hinted, was in an interesting state) rushed 
from the rear rank of ladies, and uttering a piercing scream threw herself upon 
the body. 

“ Do you see this, monster? Do you see this?” cried Mr. Lenville, sitting 
up, and pointing to his prostrate lady, who was holding him very tight round the 
walst. 

“Come,” said Nicholas, nodding his head, ‘“ apologize for the insolent note 
you wrote to me last night, and waste no more time in talking.” 

“Never !” cried Mr. Lenville. 

“‘ Yes—yes—yes—” screamed his wife. ‘For my sake—for mine, Len- 
ville—forego all idle forms, unless you would see me a blighted corse at your 
feet.” 

“ This is affecting!” said Mr. Lenville, looking round him, and drawing the 
back of his hand across his eyes. ‘The ties of nature are ip | The 
weak husband and the father—the father that is yet to be—relents. apolo- 
gize.”’ 

“ Humbly and submissively ?”’ said Nicholas. 

‘‘Humbly and submissively,” returned the tragedian, scowling upwards. 
*« But only to save her,—for a time will come = 

“Very good,” said Nicholas; ‘‘I hope Mrs. Lenville may have a good one ; 
and when it does come, and you are a father, you shall retract it if you have the 
courage. There. Be careful, sir, to what lengths your jealousy carries you 
another time ; and be careful, also, before you venture too far, to ascertain your 
rival’s temper.”” With this parting advice Nicholas picked up Mr. Lenville’s 
ash stick which had flown out of his hand, and breaking it in half threw him the 
pieces and withdrew, bowing slightly to the spectators as he walked out. 

The profoundest deference was paid to Nicholas that night, and the people 
who had been anxious to have his nose pulled in the morning, embraced occa- 
sions of taking him aside, and telling him with great feeling, how very friendly 
they took it that he should have treated that Lenville so properly, who was a 
most unbearable fellow, and on whom they had all, by a remarkable coincidence, 
at one time or other contemplated the infliction of condign punishment, which 
they had only been restrained from administering by considerations of mercy ; 
indeed, to judge from the invariable termination of all these stories, there never 
was such a charitable and kind-hearted set of people as the male members of 
Mr. Crummles’s company. 

Nicholas bore his triumph as he had his success in. the little world of the thea- 
tre, with the utmost moderation and good humour. The crest-fallen Mr. Len- 
ville made an expiring effort to obtain revenge by sending a boy into the gallery 
to hiss, but he fell a sacrifice to popular indignation, and was promptly turned 
out without having his money back. 

“ Well, Smike,” said Nicholas when the first piece was over, and he had al- 
most finished dressing to go home, ‘is there any letter yet !” 

“ Yes,” replied Smike, “I got this one from the post-office.” 

“ From eemen Noggs,” said Nicholas, casting his eye upon the cramped 
direction ; ‘*it’s no easy matter to make his writing out. 
see. 

By dint of poring over the letter for half an hour, he contrived to make him- 
self master of the contents, which were certainly not of a nature to set his 
mind at ease. Newman took upon himself to send back the ten pounds, ob- 
serving that he had ascertained that neither Mrs. Nickleby nor Kate was in ac- 
tual want of money at the moment, and that a tirae might shortly come when 
Nicholas might want it more. He entreated him not to be alarmed at what he 
was about to say ;—there was no bad news—they were in good health—but he 
thought circumstances might occur, or were occurring, which would render it 
absolutely necessary that Kate should have her brother's protection, and if so, 
Newman said, he would write to him to that effect, either by the next post or 
the next but one. 

Nicholas read this passage very often, and the more he thought of it the more 
he began to fear some treachery upon the part of Ralph. Once or twice he felt 
tempted to repair to London at all hazards without an hour’s delay, but a little 
reflection assured him that if such a step were necessary, Newman would have 
spoken out and told him so at once 

“At all events I should prepare them here for the possibility of my going 
away suddenly,” said Nicholas; ‘‘I should lose no time in doing that.” As 
the thought occurred to him, he took up his hat and hurried to the green- 
room. 

““ Well, Mr. Johnson,” said Mrs. Crummles, who was seated there in full 
regal costume, with the phenomenon as the maiden in her maternal arms, “next 
week for Ryde, then for Winchester, then for he 

“I have some reason to fear,” interrupted Nicholas, ‘that before you leave 
here my career with you will have closed.” 

“Closed!” cried Mrs. Crummles, raising her hands in astonishment. 

‘Closed !” cried Miss Snevellicci, trembling so much in her tights that she 
actually laid her hand upon the shoulder of the manageress for support. 

““ Why, he don’t mean to say he’s going!” exclaimed Mrs. Grudden, making 
her way towards Mrs. Crummles. “ Hoity toity ! nonsense.” 

The phenomenon, being of an affectionate nature and moreover excitable, 
raised a loud cry, and Miss Belyawney and Miss Bravassa actually shed tears. 
Even the male performers stopped in their couversation, and echced the word 
“ Going !”’ although some among them (and they had been the loudest in their 
congratulations that day) winked at each other as though they would not be 
sorry to lose such a favoured rival; an opinion, indeed, which the honest Mr 
Folair, who was ready dressed for the savage, openly stated in so many words 
to a demon with whom he was sharing a pot of porter. 

Nicholas briefly said that he feared it would be so, although he could not yet 
speak with any degree of certainty ; and getting away as soon as he could, 

went home to con Newman’s letter once more, and speculate upon it afresh. 

How trifling all that had been occupying his time and thoughts for many weehs 
seemed to him during that sleepless night, and how constantly and incessantly 
present to his imagination was the one idea that Kate in the midst of some great 
trouble and distress might even then be looking—and vainly too—for him !— 
{ 7'0 be continued. ] ‘ 
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THE PARISIAN CAFES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PARISIAN SABBATH.” 


The traveller may search Europe over, and he will find nothing to correspond 
throughout with the estaminets, the restaurants, and the cafés of Paris. ‘The 
gencral distinctions between them are these :—an estaminet is a place where 
tobacco is smoked, various sorts of beverages are drunk, and generally cards 
and billiards played. A restaurant is one where breakfasts and dinners are eat- 
en. A café is another, where breakfasts are taken, dominos played, and where 
coffee, ices, and all refreshing drinks may, at any hour, be enjoyed 

In Paris there are more than four hundred cafés. Of these the most ancient 
is the Café Procope, which may still be seen in the Faubourg St. Germain. It 
was established by an Italian named Zoppo 


Opposite to it once stood the Co- 
médie Francaise 


This theatre gave place to the studio of Gros, the famous 
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painter ; that studio vanished, jand now a paper magazine is on its sit 
Café Procope still survives. It has, however, somewhat 
acter of its frequenters. Formerly the resort of Rousseau, Freron, Voltaire 
and the epigrammatic Piron, it is now chiefly patronized by students of law, 
licine, and literature. There do they assemble in their lofty, sugar-loafed hats, 
tepublican locks hanging over their shoulders, unwashed beards, and negligent 
uttire, to chat with the dame-du-comptoir, joke about the Pandects, and play at 
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dominos. For the last sport they seem to have a perfect passion. The custom 
is to play for breakfasts. The losers then play among themselves, and it is not 
unusual for him who at ten o’clock entered, and merely called for his petit pain, 
and café au lait, to retire at the hour of four, having first deposited some fifty 
franes with the divinity of the place, or at least obtamed from her a tick for that 
small sum. ‘his is the genuine frequenter of the Café Procope. Sometimes, 
however, you will there see authors and artists, as Gustave Planche, Gigoux, 
the young painter, Henri Fournier, Eugene Renduel, and others, but no drama- 
tists. The theatre has abandoned St. Germain-des-Prés. The other noted 
cafés on this side the Seine, are the Voltaire, the Moliere, and lastly the Des- 
mares, an aristocratical resort, where silent and stern deputies from the extreme 
droit often congregate. 

But if you would see the Parisian cafés in all their peculiarities and magnifi- 
cence, go over the Seine into the vicinity of the Palais Royal, or walk along 
the Boulevards. There is a café,—peculiar, though not very magnificent,—in 
a little dark street mear the Halle au blé, I mean the Café Touchard. At a 
certain season of the year, all the provincial actors and actresses, who coming 
up to this wide theatre of human exhibition, desire to engage their professional 
abilities for the winter, assemble at this café. It is then a sort of foire aux co- 
médiens, ‘The directors of operas and theatres, in huge white cravats folded 
consequentially about their chins and mouths, here meet, and converse with them 
in significant and majestic mode. They scan them up and down, listen atten- 
tively to their pronunciation, read over their recommendations, and, if the ad- 
venturer be a female, scrutinise carefully her teeth, gait, and smile. If in these 
last three items she be unexceptionable, you will see her, a fortnight hence, at 
the Variétés. If she have a strong arm, a stentorian voice, and can look the 
termagant, the director of the Théatre Porte St. Martin is sealing an engage- 
ment with her. If she have a spirituel face, and a polished, lady like bearing, 
she stands a chance for a place among the third and fourth-rate artists at the 
Théatre Francais. 

In the Place du Palais Royal is the Café de la Regence. This is the great 
resort of chess players. Formerly it was much frequented by Jean Jacques, 
and other distinguished men. Here was likewise the scene of Philidor’s triumphs. 
The garcon, if you ask, will show you the very spot where that world-renown- 
ed player was wont to sit, and marshal kings, bishops, and knights. Enter the 
cafe at midnight—there are some fifteen or twenty matches playing. What 
universal silence !—what intent expression! The automaton of Maelzel him- 
self could not look more gravely or ponderingly. Observe that venerable man 
in the corner, his bald head protected by a black day-cap ; his face reposes be- 
tween his two hands, resting on his elbows. There does not seem to be much 
significance in his gaze upon the board before him. He is indeed a picture of 
abstraction ; he has actually forgotten with whom he is playing. In vain the 
garcon reminds him of the éavaroise he ordered. Before his fleshly eye is that 
small battle-ground, with those stationary armies ; but in his mental vision these 
ranks are all in motion. Look—those pawns have now been swept from the 
field. That knight is in possesion of yonder castle. The queen, dashing to the 
right and to the left has cried havoc ; and those fearless old bishops with a sin- 
gle pawn have checked and then checkmated the king. His design now springs 
into the hand of the player, and quick as a flash it is embodied in his move. 
There are still good players at the Café de la Régence, but its grand players 
have passed away ; and, with many a once-famed but now deserted favourite 
in Paris, may it exclaim, in the words of Charles V. at his convent,—‘*Ah, mes 
beauz jours, oli étes vous !” 

At one end of the Palais Royal is the Café des Aveugles et du Sauvage. It 
is subterranean. You descend, too, in more senses than one, when you visit it. 
Its name is derived from the fact that its orchestra is composed of half a dozen 
blind men, thither every evening led from the Hépital des Quinze-Vingts, to 
accompany with their instruments a man costumed like a savage, while, rolling 
horribly his eyes, and still horribly grinning, he plays the battle of Wagram on 
a drum. This is evidently a low resort. Nothing 1s demanded for admission ; 
but when you have entered, you are expected to take something, and, on pay- 





ing for it, you find your coffee costing twenty sous, instead of eight. The scene 
of youths, and even old men, with arms in loving proximity to certain necks, | 
may not be strictly evangelical; but yet you who wish to study every phase of | 
Parisiart life, will hardly pass under the Arch of the Columns without for a few | 
moments dropping in to see the blind musicians, and hear the battle of Wa- 
gram. 

In the Place de la Bourse, and immediately behind the Exchange, is the little 
Cafe du Report. It is the Exchange for women. From the grand Bourse they 
are excluded by a decree of the Tribunal of Commerce. Their passion for spe- 
culation, however, is not to be quenched. They gamble away fortunes, sipping 
orgeat in the Cafe du Report. Mademoiselle Mars has furnished one sad chap- 
ter in the history of that little room. It is now three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Let us walk into it. Pretending to read the Cours Authentique, you may hear 
this conversation :—-*‘ Tiens, bonjour, ma’me Fricard, comment que ¢a vous val”’ 
—* Pas trop bien, ma’me Chafferon. Mes Espagnols me donnent bien du tin- 
touin. Vingt et-un et demie, moi, qu’avais acheté a trente-trois! It appears 
that Don Gomez has gone into the Asturias. The rascal, he has ruined me.” 
—‘‘ C'est bien fait, ma’me Fricard, pourquoi que vous n’avez pas des ducats. 
J’ai revendu a bénefice, maintenant je vais acheter de |’Haiti, c’est fini. Je ne 
prends plus de einqg,—vous ne savez, ma chere, on va le rembourser le cinq, on 
donnera du ¢rovs.”,—**Le rembourser! quelle horreur! ma’me Chaffaron. Comme 
si l’on ne ferait pas mieux de rembourser les assignats. J’en ai encore pour six 
cent mille francs, dans mon secrétaire. V'la bien les gouvernments.”’ <A third 
woman now rushes in, all business-like. ‘* Don’t you know, ladies, Don Carlos 
has just gained a battle over the Christinos,—has killed thirty thousand men 
and taken one cannon. ‘Telegraphic dispatch—the Cortes are going into just 
nothing at all.”"—‘* What a simple thing you are, Madame Potard, for an old 
midwife,” interrupts the Chaffaron ; ‘don’t you see it’s alla trick. Gardez 
vos coupons. I]-y-aura hausse fin courant,—le report ira bien—demandez plu- 
tét a Monsieur Auguste.’’ M. Auguste, a sort of courtier de marrons of the 
place, has just come in. ‘Que voulez vous, mesdames, des differés, ou des 
perpétuelles ;—des Belges, ou des Romains. Il-y-a long temps que nous n’avons 
rien fait ensemble. Oserai-je vous offrir un petit verre de Kerch?”’—* Oh, 
c’est trop fort, Monsieur Auguste, du doux s’il vous plait.”°—** Gargon,” says 
Auguste, “ trois verres d’huile de rose,”—-Madame Potard changing her mind, 
shouts out, ‘‘ Garcon, décidément, j’aimerais mieux du cognac.”’” There would 
be much to amuse in this, were it not for the disastrous impoverishments to which 
such chat is often but the prologue. 

A few steps from the Café du Report bring you to where was, until lately, 
the Café Mozart, for a short time one of the most magnificent and best fre- 
quented in all Paris. -It had the great disadvantage of being in the second story. 
No Frenchman wishes to ascend stairs in search of coffee. It had, however, 
this advantage,—its dame-du-comptoir was a heroine. It was Nina Lassave, 
the mistress of Fieschi, who so gracefully bowed to every gentleman as he en- 
tered or left the room. While she presided, the cafe was in high glory. Thou- 
sands on thousands flocked thither, first, to look at her; secondly, to talk with | 
her; and thirdly, to enjoy moka in her presence. Nina sustamed her fame 
with noble self-possession. A little circumstance, however, quite beyond her | 
control, required an absence of nine days into what we should call the country. 
Alas! she never returned; and the Café Mozart, with its mirrors and music, 
joined the past. 

Every theatre has in its vicinity a café. At these cafés, and likewise those 
of the Boulevard du Temple, the actors, the actresses, and the dramatic authors 
of the times principally congregate. You may see them most frequently be- 
tween ten and twelve at night. There they gather, some to discuss the per- 
formances, and some to estimate the applause of the evening. ‘Those who have 
received the latter call importantly for kirch or eau-de-vie. Those who have 
not, merely sip sugared water, and vent their disappointment in repetitions of 
* guel public !—sacré!’’ ‘The authors sometimes mingle with them, and some- 
times sit apart ; there they ruminate and combine. That gentleman, with eye 
resting on vacancy, and who but rarely tastes his cool sorbet, is conceiving a 
dramatic plot. You perceive that he has now called for a bavaroise ; he sips it 
gently. Be assured he has advanced to intrigues and tenderest colloquies. Has 
he at length taken to Café noir? *Tis no small proof that his plot is growing 
thick and romantic,—that he wants the inspiration of its aroma, and the images 
which its strength and hues may perchance call up. Has he finally become 
restless, and demanded a carafe of cognac? You are safe in the remark, that 
he is at last dealing with the darker passions, that he is composing for the thea- 
tre of the Porte St. Martin, and that a catastrophe of revenge and blood is on 
the eve of developement. The dame-du-comptoir notices nothing of all this 
She little dreams that, before one week shall have elapsed, she may be applaud- 
ing or condemning the very work of art, the elements of which have just now 
been half derived out of dispensations from her own unconscious hand. 








The literary patronage of cafés is not always their only one; many are dis- 
tinguished for their political frequenters. ‘The Café Valois and the Cafe de 
Foy have been renowned resorts for men of the Restoration, as the Café Lem- 
blin has been frequented peculiarly by the Liberals; but it must be acknowledg- 
ed that these distinctions are not now very strongly maintained 
Doctrinaires, aud Republicans, and Dynastiques, and the Anti-dynastiques, may 
find themselves on an 
Merchants and stock-jobbers meet in great numbers, between 
twelve and two, before ‘Tortoni’s ; 
an ice, you will frequently observe individuals conversing in a style, conclustve 
to any but the supe ficial, t One 
Parisian business is decidedly to strut daily up and down before 
you would have the earliest intelligence from any part of the earth, go to Tor- | 
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Moreove r, if you would e1 OV chocolate and ices, such as no other parts 
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yond all other ices as Taglioni's dancing is beyond all other dancing. Taking 
your seat, the garcon presents you a little carte, in the two columns of which, 
under the words “créme” and “ fruits,” you read, among other things, citron, 
vanille, framboise. You select a framboise ; in a few moments the garcon de- 
posits before you a silver mpeg a stands a goblet holding a spoon, a glass 
bottle miraculously half filled with frozen water, a little basket of wafer cake, 
and the framboise, ascending, cone-like, six inches, above the glass which sus- 
tains it. Different persons have different modes of taking anice. At Tortoni’s, 
I know of ‘no one in particular preferable to any other. ir you be not advanced, 
however, it may perhaps be well to secure such a position that, while each gelid 
morceau is vanishing away upon the palate, your eye may rest upon one of the 
fairest dames-du-comptoir near the Boulevards.  Tortoni’s ices, moreover, 
should be taken with extreme slowness, and with little or no conversation. No- 
thing should be permitted to interfere with the legitimate delight which these 
delicious combinations are intended to create For a framboise you pay one 
franc, likewise leaving two sous on the table for the garcon. Nothing can sur- 
pass the brilliancy, and beauty, and vivacity of the scene around Tortoni’s on a 
pleasant summer’s meme 

Of the magnificent cafés there are eight or ten, between which I know not 
how to choose. At the Café de Foy one never hears the clatter of dominoes ; 
the game is there forbidden. At the Café du Caveau and the Café d’Orleans 
the finest moka in the metropolis may be enjoyed. At the Café of the Opera 
Comique, you drink it from cups of greatest magnitude and weight. At the 
Cafe Vivienne it is placed before you on tables of the most beautiful white mar- 
ble. At the Café de Variétés it is served up in the midst of Oriental splendour, 
and also at Veron’s. Suppose we walk into Veron’s ; you pronounce it instant- 
ly more richly ornamented than any other mere café in Paris. ‘The gilding of 
various parts is in a gorgeous profusion, that recalls whatever you may have read 
of the golden house of Nero. The ceiling and walls are wrought here and there 
into the most lovely frescoes of birds and fiowers ; fauns, nymphs, graces, and 
images in every fantastic form ; four immense and gilded chandeliers hang from 
the ceiling ; a tall candelabra rises in the centre of the room, and two beautiful 
lamps stand on the comptoir. ‘These lights illuminating these colours and this 
gilding, make the scene brilliant beyond all description. ‘Then the mirrors, so 
disposed as to double and redouble, nay, twenty times to reflect what has been 
described. Here is not merely one Café Veron to dazzle and enchant, but a 
score of them. There is not a café, nor hardly anything else in Paris, which is 
not abundantly supplied with looking-glasses. The French of Louis Philippe 
can no more live without them than could the French of Louis XIV. They are 
not indeed now, as formerly, carried about by ladies as they promenade the 
streets ; but walking through any street or any passage, you may, if you please, 
pause at every moment to adjust your locks in a mirror. ‘There are mirrors in 
every street, mirrors walling the rooms of every dwelling house, mirrors multi- 
plying every boutique ; there are mirrors in the diligences, and mirrors in the 
omnibuses ; there is no place too high nor none too low for them ; they line the 
Hall of Diana in the Tuilleries, and reflect the boot-black half a dozen times, as 
he polishes your nether-self beneath the sign of “‘ On cire les bottes.” Paris, it- 
self is one of the largest cities in Europe ; but Paris in all its mirrors is twenty 
times larger than the largest city in the world. ‘It cometh often to pass,” 
says Bacon, ‘‘ that mean and small things discover great, better than great can 
discover small.’’ If 1 were now on those themes, I might detect in their mirrors, 
not merely ungenerous evidences of their vanity, but one vast school wherein 
the polished manners of the French have been educated. But here comes the 
cafe noir 

Coffee is to the Frenchman what tea is to the Englishman, beer to the Ger- 
man, eau-de-vie to the Russian, opium to the Turk, or chocolate to the Spa- 
niard. Men, women, and children, of all grades and professions, drink coffee in 
Paris. In the morning, it is served up under the aromatic name of café au lait ; 
in the evening, it is universally taken as café noir. After one of Vefour’s mag- 
nificent repasts, it enters your stomach in the character of a settler. ‘Tt leaves 
you volatile, nimble, and quick ; and over it might be justly poured those plea- 
sant compliments which Falstaff bestowed on sherris sack. The garcon, at 
your call for a demi-tasse, has placed before you a snowy cup and saucer, three 
lumps of sugar, and a petit verre. He ventured the petit verre, inferring from 
your ruddy English face, that you liked liqueur. Another garcon now appears ; 
in his right hand is a huge silver pot covered, and in his left another of the same 
material, uncovered : the former contains coffee, the latter cream. You reject 
cream, and thereupon the garcon pours out of the former in strange abundance, 
until your cup, ay, and almost your saucer, actually overflow. ‘There is hardly 
space for the three lumps ; and yet you must contrive somehow to insert them, 
or that café noir—black it may indeed be called—will in its concentrated strength 
be quite unmanageable ; but, when thus sweetly tempered, it becomes the finest 
beverage in the whole world. It agreeably affects several senses. Its liquid 
pleases all the gustatory nerves, its savour ascends to rejoice the olfactory, and 
even your eye is delighted with those dark, transparent, and sparkling hues, 
through which your silver spoon perpetually shines. You pronounce French 
coffee the only coffee. In a few moments its miracles begin to be wrought ; you 
feel spirituel, amiable, and conversational. Delille’s fine lines rush into your 
memory :— 

‘Et je crois du génie éprouvant le reveil, 
Boire dant chaque goutte, un rayon du soleil.” 


You almost express aloud your gratitude to the garcon. Is his sphere he 


seems to you a beau-ideal. His hair is polished into cbon. His face has a 
balmy expression, that enchants you. His cravat is of intensest white. His 
shirt-bosom is equally elegant. His round-about is neat and significant. Upon 


his left arm hangs a clean napkin, and his lower extremeties are quite wrapped 
about in a snowy apron. Tlis stockings are white, and he glides about in nolse- 
less pumps. At your slightest intimation he is at your elbow. He is a_physi 
ognomist of the quickest perception. He now marks the entrance of yonder 
aged gentleman with acane. Calmly he moves for a demi-tasse. That aged 
gentleman is an habituée. He glances his eye at the titles of half-a-dozen Ga. 
zettes, and having found that which he desired, lays it aside, carefully, upon his 
table. THlaving divested himself of gloves and hat, he sits down to café noir, 
and the Gazette. That man patronizes only Veron’s. He is not its habitué of 
ten or twenty years, but of forty. It has changed proprietors five times; but, 
even as Mademoiselle Mars has performed under the Directory, the Consulate, 
the Empire, the Restoration, andthe Revolution, and is’ still fresh, and true to 
her vocation, so has this habitué survived those five proprietary regimes ; still 
continuing true to Veron’s. With several others he is now considered, as it 
were, a part of the establishment, and when it exchanges hands its inventory is 
made out somewhat thus :— 

2 marble tables ‘ . 400 francs. 

24 stools, nearly new ; ; ; 4 . 19% * 
7 halntués, nearly used up, but capable of enduring, 
say five years, ; , 600 “ 

That individual has no physical or moral type out of Paris. 

Tapping your cup with a five-frane piece, the garcon approaches, and, taking 
the coin, advances with it towards the dame-du-comptoir, saying at the same 
time, ‘* huit—cent.”” The dame-du-comptoir— 

* + 7 + . + + + o 


Returning from this episode, I go on to say that as soon as the garcon cries 
“‘huit—cent,” and deposits the coin before her, the dame-du-comptoir abstracts 
eight sous from the hundred. The garcon, returning your change, invariably looks 
forward to a small powr-boire for himself. If you leave one sous, he merely in- 
clines his head. If you leave two, he adds to the inclination a “ mercie.”  Fi- 
nally, if you generously abandon three, he not only bows profusely, whispering 
mercie, but respectfully opens the door to you on departing. As you leave you 
will always look at the lady, and raise yourhat. The quiet self-possession with 


| which she responds to your civility informs you that she has bowed to half the 


coffee-drinkers of Europe 

Having taken our demi-tasse, suppose that to vary the scene we visit an esta- 
minet. Guided by the words: ‘“‘ Estaminet, 4 billiards, on joue le ”—for 
“‘poule ” you see the figure of a chicken,—let us ascend those stairs behind the 
Italian Opera. At the top of these adooris opened ; what is the prospect? 
Dimly through dense tobacco-clouds are seen groups of smokers and drinkers, 
chatting at their stands,—billiard-tables, and men in shirt-sleeves flourishing 
queus, garcons gliding here and there, some with bundles of pipes, some with 
bottles of Strasburgh beer, and some with eau-de-vie. Inthe corner you dis- 
cover a white-capped dame-du-comptoir, looming up through the fog, her left 
flanked by pipes of every length, and her right by jugs and bottles without num- 
ber, A garcon,—alas! not the clean and polished beau-ideal of the Café Ve- 
ron,—advances and looks into your face with so emphatic an expression, that 
you are constrained to call for a cigarand a petit-verre. On observing more 
closely, you now perceive in one W all of the room, a large case filled with ordi- 
nary pipes, and in another still another case with pipes of rarest materials, 
the veritable écume-de-mer. Among the thirty or forty persons here assem- 
bled there is a great deal of motion, and a great deal of talk ; and, before 
half an hour has passed, you recognise four or five different languages. In the 
midst of the variety there is one thing common,—smoke is rolling from every 
mouth. Here are five gentlemen, of whom two are in uniform of the Nationa! 
Guard. They have called for cards. A little green square, with cards, is pla- 
ced upon the marble table before them. They sip coffee, smoke ordinary pipes, 
ind play at vingt-et-un. They are Frenchmen Yonder dark individual, in 
warlike which extend and twine his ears, and who 
smokes that delicate lady's finger, as with folded arms he seriously observes the 
players, is a Spaniard. You observe the old gentleman sitting near him. Upon 
his table is a large bottle of Strasburg. His right hand half embraces a goblet 
of the beverage, his left is around the huge bowl of his pipe, and as with half- 


those moustaches, about 
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Che Aloront. 


closed eyes he _ those careless volumes from his mouth, you cannot mistake | comedy and imitations, were enough to ensure him a certain degree of favour 


the German. 


short pipe is Eugene, the finest player in Paris. 
That Eugene does nothing but play billiards. He is autocrat of the queue. 
Professor of his art, he will tell you that he has just come from giving lessons 


to the Marquis of A. or the Baron B. For such as take any interest in this ele- 


gant game, the play of Eugene is a source of much delight. Indeed parties 


and engagements are frequently made for the express purpose of witnessing his | the theatre. Here he became acquainted with Mr. Nash, who afterwards em- 
style. He pws the French game of three balls, counting carams and doubled- | ployed and brought him forward in London.” 


pocketings. Mark his elegant and easy position. With what graceful freedom 
does he manage his queue ; and as its elastic point salutes the ball, the sound is 
half musical! How complicated are his combinations, and with what swiftness 
are they conceived! He has unquestionably a genius for the game ; some natu- 
ral capacities that way, to himself mysterious, and for which he claims no praise. 
You deem those balls in an unaccountable position. Eugene hardly surveysthe 
table. Swiftly his thought passes out through his queue into the while; the 
white takes the red, and cushioning, spins for an instant, and then starts off in 
a miraculous curve towards the left, tapping gently the blue. The redhas been 
doubled into the middle pocket. There is from every observer an exclamation 
of delight. Eugene notices it not. What to them was mystery is to him the 
simplest intellectual combination. He has moreover left the balls in the best 
possible position. He almost always leavesthem so. Hence, when he gets the 
run he is a very dangerous competitor. With him the question is not so much 
how he shall count, as how, after counting, he shall leave the balls. Nothing 
I know of in its way is more charming than to watch the various developements 
of Eugene’s design. There is not a single direction of the balls whereof, pre- 
viously to his stroke, Eugene is not aware. Of course Eugene never scratches. 
Those providential interferences which aimless players call far-seeing of their 
own are not within his scope. The idea of being in luck is an abstraction 
whereof he never dreams. Fortune is never for him nor against him. Peck- 
eting himself would be a phenomenon. He never makes a miss-queue. 
There is, moreover, no kissing in his play. His strokes are firm and gentle, 
and graceful, and full of thought. His spread is the most magnificent thing | 
have ever seen, and his straight-hazards are, beyond all expression, marvellous. 
The style of Eugene is far beyond all other styles, as the style of Paganini is 
beyond all other styles. Not that Eugene never misses. But Eugene’s miss 
is finer than the count of any other player; and as Boswell preferred the being 
cut by Johnson to the heartiest recognition by any other Englishman, so might 
you more plume yourself on a miss like that of Eugene than on the best count 
of the best individual who is yonder playing with him. Until this evening I 
had had no just conception of how intensely intellectual is the genuine game of 
billiards. Until now I have been accustomed to derive my pleasure therein, 
chiefly from the sight of polished balls noiselessly coursing over a plain of 
green, or darting off in angles of mathematical regularity ;—from listening to 
the sharp, quick click of their hit, or the tinkle of bells announcing them pock- 
eted ;—and more than all, from that extremely agreeable nervous sensation along 
the arm, which attends the contact of queue with ball. I now felt that I was 
all wrong, and that this game, like chess, was to be appreciated in proportion as 
it embodied thought, and that random shots in the one should be held in the same 
degradation as random moves in the other. 

But, what is here? Music has arisen. Through the thick smoke-clouds we 
dimly see two figures, male and female. They have each a violin. Let us 
drop them each a sous, and so conclude our ramblings and cogitations among 
the cafés and estaminets of Paris. 7 

——$—— a 


LIFE OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. By Mrs. Mathews. 2 vols. 8vo 
Londen, 1838. Bently. 

Dear old Mat—the inexhaustible source of humour, laughter, and enjoyment ! 
where be thy jests now, thy quaint stories, and inimitable imitations! Alas! 
allgone with thee, thou Prince ef Mimes, thou more than Yorick of the poet's 
fancy. And these Memoirs are all that remain to remind us, and inform 
other generations, of what thou wert. ‘To others they will be amusing ; upon 
us they make a mixed. and sorrowful impression. There are the anecdotes and 


the look that prepared us for the sally, and of triumph when it was launched | 
and set the table in a roar?) What words can paint thy versatility, the ever- 
changing Cynthia of the minute, thy fun, thy drollery, thy pathos? Dead and | 
spiritless : for what is truly said ornament of the stage must, with added | 


he players at one of the billiard-tables you discover from their | among the mountain natives of the Principality. Here, at Carmarthen, Jan. 
language to be Italians. Those at the other are Frenchmen, and he with the | 8, 1796, we find him playing in the “ School for Scandal,” with Mr. Nash, the 


;come. We may notice, by the way, that Wilkinson's letters are most curious 
| specimens of managerial correspondence ; and all that related to him extremely 
the descriptions, it is true ; but where is the soul that used to animate them : | amusing. We extract one of his epistles 


late celebrated architect and notable improver of London, as the Sir Peter Tea- 
zle ; and, at the same time and place, another individual of great and deserved 
fame is thus noticed. 

‘* During this engagement in Wales, Mr. Pugin, since well known as an ar- 
chitectural draughtsman, and by his many public works, was scene-painter to 


Here, also, he met with Lee Sugg, who ever after claimed him as a pupil, and 
stuck to him, and teased him through life; at which Mrs. Mathews is very in- 
dignant, though, after all, Lee Sugg was a person from whom any actor might 
have learned a good deal. In the summer of 1797, a change came o’er the spirit 
of his dream; S married ; and, as a second wife’s history of her predecessor's 
affairs is rather novel, we shall beg leave to copy a few leaves frem this portion 
of the biography. 

‘‘TIn the summer (says Mrs. M.) of 1797, Mr. Mathews met, at the house of 
a mutual friend, a young lady about his own age, of very prepossessing man- 
ners and of superior mind. It was said that the ‘ gods had made her poetical,’ 
and that she was otherwise a person of elegant attainments. These young peo- 
ple became very intimate ; and, though friendship in such cases is not believed 
in by people of experience, I have been assured by both of the parties in ques- 
tion, that their acquaintance began and continued upon that basis alone for 
some time. One day, however, the young man, in a ¢éte-a-téte with the inte- 
| resting orphan (for such she was), ina pensive mood, was drawn into a hearing 
| 
} 





of her history. She was the daughter of a physician, Doctor Strong, of Exe- 
ter, who, by a concurrence of wayward events, became embarrassed, and died 
almost penniless, leaving his only child upon the compassion of friends. She, 
however, was too proud to lead a life of dependence, and settled herself in a 
school, instructing a limited number of young ladies from the stores acquired 
by her education, laid up by her parents as resources for her own happiness in 
the position in society she was originally intended to take. With this best 
dowry that a child can boast of, she was enabled to obtain some of the com- 
forts which it was at first hoped she might enjoy, without using her mental gains 
for their purchase ; and at this period she was labouring in her vocation and 
highly esteemed by all who knew her. The story of her helpless youth and 
her honourable struggles, which allowed her a bare support, made an impres- 
sion upon the somewhat romantic youth. He was not m any degree heart- 
touched ; but pity is confessedly akin to love, if not nearly related. He had 
merely called upon Miss Strong for an hour’s lounge on a day of non-rehearsal, 
without more intention or expectation than civility and kindness created ; but, 
after an hour’s stay, he left her presence as her affianced husband! As he 
walked towards his lodging, he asked himself what could have induced the offer 
he had made to this amiable girl !—and he found no answer in his heart. He 
was neither ‘in love,’ nor ‘ pleased with ruin ;’ and yet he had plunged into the 
one without any of the sweet inducements of the other! Well, what was 
done could not be undone. He had listened to her woes, and admired her cha- 
racter ; and, in the enthusiasm of youth and the moment, he had offered to pro- 
tect the young creature against further toil and care. He had settled to marry 
a person without sixpence, and undertaken to provide for her upon the splendid 
| expectancy of—twelve shillings per week! and this without what is called be- 
ing inlove! That his intended wife was at that period deeply attached to him, 
every moment of her after-life indisputably evinced ; and it is no mean praise 
of her husband, under the circumstances of their union, that he not only never 
divulged the delicate secret of his having inconsiderately and inadvertently 
made her the offer of his hand; but throughout her married life he treated 
her with every kindness and attention. Nor do I believe that, except to his 
second wife (whom he rea!!y loved), he ever committed the truth of his dis- 
passionate feelings towards his dovoted Eliza.” 
Love or no love, they were “fast tied,’ and Mathews, after a visit to his fa- 
| ther, removed from Wales to Tate Wilkinson's company at York, where for a 
while his progress was hardly more auspicious than at Dublin. Still he strug- 
gled on; and his wife tried to write works of fiction to eke out their scanty in- 





“«* Frank Oatland’ (it seems) was assigned to Mr. Hatton; a part in which 
Mr. Mathews had really gained some credit since Emery’s departure ; and his | 
favourite ‘ Rundy’ was also wrested from him, without any reason being given. 
In lieu of it he was obliged to exercise his genius in comic as well as serious 
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band for that which the wife had so long evaded; and, just before her death 
the truth disclosed to him embarrassments which sufficed to interfere with his 
comfort for several years after he came to London. The poor, weak, but well- 
meaning cause of them, however, was never afflicted by one moment's reproach ; 
indeed, a less benevolent spirit than that to which she confessed her fault, must 
have pardoned an error caused solely by her unbounded though mistaken love 
for him she so unintentionally injured. This early embarrassment was the ba- 
sis, as I have said, of much after-difficulty.” 

As it ever will be. On earth, if comfort or happiness is to be hoped for by 
men who have to make their own way in life, it must be done by avoiding ear- 
ly encumbrances. Hardly any success can enable the burden-bearer to throw 
them off and emancipate himself. They cling to him for ever, and grow with 
his prosperous fortunes so as still to cloud and impoverish him. Nothing but 
a sudden and miraculous chance—a chance that happens to one, perhaps in five 
thousand—can extricate the meshed and labouring sufferer. If he require time 
to surmount the evils, they are pressed the more Eowly upon and crush him— 
they cripple his efforts and debase his mind—and though the day of reckoning 
may be more or less delayed, he finds, in the end, that he has fought and toiled 
in vain, for much as he has done, his fatal enemy has done much more. The 
molehills which cramped him with his twenty, or twenty-five shillings a week, 
have become mountains to overwhelm him with his three or five thousands a 
year. But enough of episode. 

On her death-bed, Mrs. Mathews called her husband and friend together, and 
entreated them to marry after her decease: at which both recoiled, but that 
event did absolutely take place at no great distance of time. 

Mathews having persevered and become a favourite on the York circuit, was 
invited to the Haymarket, by Cohnan, and the following letter is the most mark- 
ed in the negotiation. 

- “To George Colman, Esq., Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 
“Hull, February 14th, 1803. 

“ Dear Sir—I have anxiously waited in expectation of the pleasure : of a let- 
ter from you. I much wished to hear your further opinion with respect to the 
characters most proper to fix on for my first appearance. I wrote to you at 
some se upon this subject, which letter (together with the list of characters 
in which I am studied) I presume you received. However, I shou!d not have 
troubled you again on this subject, as we have yet good time to deliberate ; but 
I can no longer delay mentioning to you a cireumstance of considerable impor- 
tance to myself, and in which you may, in some degree, be hereafter interested. 
It is, therefore, necessary that I impart to you a secret, which none of my friends 
in London are in possession of. In all human probability, before I leave York- 
shire I shall take unto myself a wife. Now, sir, if you please you may, as I said 
before, be interested in this matter, as I write to you now to solicit an engage- 
ment for the lady. As (of course) you will not give me credit for impartiality, 
I shall forbear in this letter saying any thing as to the merits of the one in ques- 
tion. If you have any room for a second singer, have the goodness to let me 
know, and I will be more particular in my next. Her name is Jackson, a pupil 
of Mr. Kelly ; she has supported the first line of singing in the York company. 
I think she would be useful if you have a vacancy, as she is very young, and 
her appearance much inher favour. TI do not wish you to make any positive en- 
gagement until you are satisfied whether she is worthy your notice. I make this 
early application, fearing that if I delayed it your arrangements might preclude 
the possibility of offering her a situation. If you think it possible that you can 
make room for her, it will give me great pleasure.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, C. Matuews.” 

“It is scarcely necessary to explain that the announced bride in the forego- 
ling letter, was the same person who, only twelve months previously, at the bed- 
side of her dying friend, implicitly believed such a union impossible.” 

The lady was also engaged by the London manager; but before we accom- 
pany the party thither we must extract a specimen of the facetiw of the north. 
The wardrobe-keeper and tailor was a humorist in his way :-— 

** John Winter detested Leeds. It was a favourite assertion of his, that they 
never would have had occasion to build a gallows at York except ‘to hang 
Leids-folk upon.’ When the company were there, he would count the time, 
after the first few days of the two months they were destined to remain there, 
and cheat himself thus:—‘Ah! hey! it’s one comfort, that at t’ end o’ t’ week 
after next, I reckon, we shall ha’ only five weeks to stay!’ An actor of the 
name of Wood, a native of the county, an excellent man, and who had been a 
great favourite in his youth, had grown old in the service, with a wife and large 
family ; yet, though much respected, he never could command any thing like a 
good ‘benefit’ in that town. On the occasion now alluded to, there was little 
more than a sprinkling in pit, boxes, and gallery ; certainly, not receipts enough 














significence, be said of thee,—the art endures but with the individual life, and | pantomime, and to play the clown to Mr. Hutton’s harlequin; who announced 
in a few short years the memory of the liveliest talent, and the highest genius, | his intention to leap through an oven of fire and a brilliant sun, for his own be- 
which have wonthe rapturous plaudits of the delighted world, pass away and |nefit. Alas! the sun of the poor clown seemed to set for ever by this degra- 
perish, and leave not a wreck behind ! dation. These accumulated causes induced him to address a letter of remon- 
This work is one which we find it difficult to review. We are previously so | strance to ‘the manager’ (as Tate was called par excellence), who was ‘ill at 
well acquainted with nearly all its matter, that it does not possess for us that | ease, and would admit no visitors.’ This produced the following reply, which 
charm of novelty which it will have for the general public ; and thus we cannot ; is deemed worthy of meeting the reader's perusal in its original form and cha- 
80 fully appregiate its entertainment and interest. Our recollections of merry | acter, as a fait specimen of the critic’s temper towards the person addressed, 
days and happy associations aré sO intimately interwoven with the subjacts, | remaining at the same time as a lacting: incstonee of pawjedived vpinron and per- 
that we cannot relish its pleasantries, or enjoy the whimsical persona! adven- | verted judgment. It must be considered a rarity ofits kind ; and was preserved 
tures it records, as other readers will : a feeling of regret will dash off the ri- | by Mr. Mathews ever after with the most guarded care 
sing smile, and, thinking of the past in all its variety and mirth, we too sin. | “To Mr. Mathews 
cerely grieve that we ‘ne'er shall look upon his like again.” | i : ee 
Faint is even Harlowe’s admirable quintuple portrait of him, an engraving of | 
which is prefixed to the second volume ; and only enough to furnish the idea 
of his Protean powers, all the ether illustrations which embellish the publica- | 
tion. Yet they are well-chosen and excellent, as far as artcan go; and great- 
ly enhance the value of the Memoirs. Like his gallery, now preserved in the 
Garrick Club, they are grateful memorials of himself, and his tastes and _pre- 
dilections. We observe, also, among the embellishments, a portrait of his old 
friend, Mr. Thomas Hill(by Linnell, a clever young artist,) which is here in its 


‘‘T am dangerously ill, therefore unable to attend to theatrical grievances. 
After a 24 and a 34 time seeing yt performance, I aver’d, and do aver that 
misfortune has placed an insurmountable bar as to the possibility of yt ever be- 
ing capable of sustaining the first line of comic business. Mr. Emery I request- 
ed to inform you of the same at Wakefield, who was entirely of my opinion. 
For the paralitic stroke, so far from a comic effect, renders yt performance se- 
riously disagreeable. I told Mr. Hill that not all the Mirrors in the kingdom, 
in print or in glass, can ever establish you fora first comedian. If God wills 

: it, it will be so, but no other order or interest can effect such a miracle. If you 
proper place, and justly pertains to the whole history of Mathews ; 86 It CSP | Wasa to hear how you are spoken of (ask Mr. Jarman), you would not rely too 
cially does to the freak of the Spanish Ambassador, into which story it is intro- | mush on vt unbounded applause st Hull. If vow had ask’d at Wakefield if you 
i ey LR Pe ace aay Ler A Se Oe a ey ee A to play the characters you mention, Mr. Jarman would readily have told 
28th June 1776 at No 8 in that ade ang - maeee , agen ne you, No. If you think the company 1s in general approv’d, you are mistaken ; 
cee Ay ee eet ee ; ; 2 am sorry to be told, quite the contrary. Yt Rundy is very bad indeed; so is 
portion of the work is autobiographical, and gives a desultory account of his Motley. Rundy they have been used to see really well acted. As to Jabal for 
infancy, school-days, and home : the first precocious, the second fluctuating, and Mr, atten. it wee bio first request, which I granted as Mr. Jarman can testify 
the last, embittered by the puritanical persons and influences that surround his Do you think I engaged Mr. Hatton to hurt you?) On my honour, no. If you 
father. His youthful prepossession for the stage seemed to overpower the pro- eau, Whe adi to my ¢ xpence? Tanst, necessit; and fail conviction stared me 
verb, that asthe twig is bent the tree’s inclined ; since at the age of fourteen in the face. ‘Try, by degrees, to be useful, and by such means get into respect. 
he was devoted to the drama past all redemption ; and, after practising a little Yr worth as a man (as far as I know) I much esteem; but, asa first-rate actor, 
with Elliston = others, in private theatricals, me bade adieu to the bookselling you must try some more discerning leader, and oflicer some other troop. [| 
counter at eighteen (No., and age, 1794,) and embarked in his precarious voca- } Soak, 6 Mastin Ohl Slum in 6 cues You ane tect likely tobe ascidian The 
tion with Mr. Daly, at Dublin. “Tt was (he writes) a dark and dreary morning | pain I have suffered at my breast in scratching these lines is more piercing than | 
when I landed at the Pigeon House, and, in spite of myself, a melancholy fore- | het you feel at the loss of Frank. You have youth, sobriety, and asculuity, | 
boding stole over me. I had embarked ona dangerous sea of adventure, with- which sometimes does wonders. Wish Emery hed been mon open with von. | 
a ey mr or yaee ; and all seemed comfortless “ Ww here am I I recommended the shop, as suited to you and Mrs. M. ; but he said you were | 

sme na strange country, without a friend, without a recommen- | ., stage-bitten it would only vex you. I can only say, Stay and be happy, or, 
dation, and almost without money ;” for my pride had struggled with, and mas- Go and be happy, and ever be happy - and wishing myself better, am ytS in great 
tered my predence. It was fortunate that I had not been scrupulous with my |, : . * Tare WILKINSON.” 
dear mother, orl might have rued it; for the mite given me by the good man — , maaes 
my father, was nearly expended before I was settled in my first Irish lodging 
I landed on the 28th of May, 1794, and a thinner and more consumptive speci- 
men of an Englishman never set foot on the Emerald Isle. As soon as Aurora | five and twenty. shillings per week was insufficient for the support of two per- 
condescended to develope her plans for the day, I was cheered. The goddess | sons, even of the most frugal habits. Mrs. Mathews loved well, but not wisely 
shone forth in all her spring splendour,—the exceeding and novel drolle ry of all | She saw the weekly means fall short of just demands ; but dreading to distress 
the lower orders, with whom I had my first dealings after left the custom- | her husband, and be ing sanguine as to her own resources, upon which she reck- | 
house, came upon me with such irresistible force, that I could not negative a oned to defray the excess unpaid, she allowed an accumulating care to corrode 
proposal, however absurd, for laughing. ‘The powerful contrast that manifests | her heart, and in effect to place her well-meant reserve in the light of criminal 
' | 


But we must return, for a minute, to the domestic history 


‘“‘Tt may (says our biographer) be easily understood, that the small salary of 


‘ , - 
itself on first landing in France, is not greater than that experienced by a close | deceit, when the revelation must necessarily be madé In short, she had not 
} » ° ’ " e 1 

observer when he encounters the crowd of whimsical beings who surround | courage to tell her husband, in the first instance, that their means were inade- 


= pummel him after his luggage is clear d from the custom-house in Dub- quate to their wants. On his part, he gave up weekly the whole of his re ceipts 
Mag 


to his little housekeeper, and never doubted or questio ed that the amount suf- | 
In Dublin, his success was of the most unpromising aspect ; and he was cast | ficed for their narrow plan of life ; while their wardrobe and every extra expense 
for characters for which he was totally unfit. But his ardour was so great that | was met (as he supposed) by the profits from his benefits Poor Mrs. Mathews, | 
he suffered nothing to depress him; and, after a trial of above a year, Mrs. M. | however, still went on writing, and offering her works for sale (novels, sonnets, | 
relates : elegies, love songs, &c.); and, as may be imagined, she never rece ived that 
“ His distress at this period I have heard him describe as extreme, notwith- | which her hopes led to expect from their sale. Her debts (I say hers, because 
standing his determined endurance of it. He has declared to me, that he some- | she had in a manner made them such by concealing them from her husband,) be- 









to pay the expenses of the night. Poor Wood, ‘Charlie Wood,’ as he was af- 
fectionately called, was a man of the most invincible good humour, and imper- 
turbable temper. He peeped through the hole in the green curtain previously 
to its rising, and with unruflled voice and a half chuckle, in a tone of course not 
audible to the public, he exclaimed, ‘Ah, ha! very pretty indeed! Your ser- 
vant, ladies and gentlemen ;’ Then turning away, he added—A very select 
party, upox: my word !’ The performers, at the conclusion of the evening, 
while nndreesing romeslked upon Mr Weed'te ealmnoavse upon an occasion of 
{ such disappointment and mortification. Mr. Mathew’s observing, that ‘he must 
have the patience of Job himself,’ Winter replied sharply, ‘Job! Job be d—d! 
Job never had ten bairns and a Leids benefit !’ 
At the Haymarket, Mathews made the first great hit of his dramatic life; but 
here, for the present, we must leave his Memoirs, to return to them hereafter. 








LORD DURHAM—THE WESTMINSTER REFORM 
SOCIETY. 

| At aspecial meeting of the Westminster Reform Society, held on Wednes- 

day evening, at Stannard’s Hotel, London, the following address was voted to 

Lord Durham :— 

‘** We, the members of the Westminster Reform Society, approach your lord- 
ship with feelings of great respect, and consider your presence in England at 
| this critical period as an occurrence of vast importance towards the advance- 
| ment of civil liberty in this land of factious misrule, and consequent discontent 

‘* We hail with great satisfaction, and trust we may confide in, your lordship’s 
declaration to the people of Devonport, that your opinions on the great princi- 
ples of reform are ‘not only unchanged and unchangeable,’ but that they are 
more and more confirmed by longer experience, and as your lordship has refer- 
red to your declaration made to the people of Scotland in 1834, as a test of 
those principles, we can assure your lordship that a large proportion of your 
countrymen are anxiously waiting to aid your laudable exertions in so great a 
cause, 

“The Westminster Reform Society have ever had in view the same measure 
of reform so ably advocated by your lordship in the speeches you have referred 
to—namely, ‘Householder’s Suffrage,’ ‘ Triennial Parliaments,’ and ‘ Voting 
by Ballot,’ each and all of which we lament being compelled to say are opposed 
by the present administration 

‘‘ We cannot be mistaken in assuring your lordship, that for the protection of 
property, the encouragement of industry, the increase of trade, commerce, and 
agriculture, all the arts and comforts of life, the reforms so cordially acknow- 
ledged by your lordship must be carried into full and complete effect—that de- 
lay cannot fail to be attended by many most serious evils, and that neglect of 
these important measures for any considerable period, will probably prevent their 
being safely and peaceably adopted at any time 

‘We therefore ardently hope at this conjuncture, when many circumstances 
combine to aid your lordship’s exertions, that your lordship may be blessed with 
the health and strength necessary to enable you to proceed with, and bring to a 
happy conclusion, matters of such great importance, and so highly and perma- 
nently honourable to yourself 

: (Signed on behalf of the society), 
“WM. TROTT, Chairman 
“W. WEST, Hon. Secretary.’ 
LORD DURHAM’S REPLY TO THE WESTMINSTER ADDRESS. 
Lord Durham, for the reasons stated in the following letter, has refused to ac- 


cept the address voted to him on Wednesday evening by a meeting 0! the West- 
minster Reform Association :— 





“ Cleaveland-row, Dec. 16, 1838 
‘“‘ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communication, 
enclosing the copy of an address from the Westininster Reform Association, 


times fasted two days, wandering about the streets for amusement, when weary | came harassing, and the poor, anxious, amisble girl, worked early and late to | and expressing a wish that I should receive it from the hands of a deputation ; 
of practising his flute and violin at home, and studying characters which he ne- | earn the amount required to defray them, denying herself rest and happiness.| ‘I should have been proud to receive the address itsel!, expressive as it is of 
ver expected to be allowed to act. Although he believed that he concealed the | Still was she unsuccessful; but she contrived to keep her husband free from | principles in which I entirely concur, if I had had no cogmzance of the proceed- 
wretchedness of his situation from general observation, it is pretty evident frem | care, and that comforted her. She knew nothing of society or of the world. | ings of the meeting at which it was adopted ; but these having been reported 
his letters that it was but too apparent ; and hence the friendly offers from | Her reading had been slender, and confined to the generally mawkish style of | to the public, I feel it my duty to state, that they « urely preclude me from re- 
Cooke, Wathen, and others, to assist him with the means of returning to his fa- | the novels of that day From them she gave faint impressions of nature ; and | ceiving the deputation to which you refer : 
ther’s house.” no publisher thought them worth much more than the cost of printing Disap “The chairman was chosen unanimously, and the meeting voted him their 
From the latter expression, and the frequent occurrence of the same friendly | pointment followed disappointment. She suffere: eply, and, I have some- | thanks. He called uponthem to forget strong Opmions on the subject of Ca- 
sentiments during the earlier part of his career, we must presume that it was | times suspected, dange rously. Naturally delicate, this constant state of secret | nada, in order to consider whether they would ‘ make use of’ me for the furthe- 
really not marked by any promise of that talent which afterwards rais« d him to | anxiety must have i are da constitution which required constant ease to sup- | rance of their own objects Other speakers were even more candid m_ the 
ich a height in his protession; for every one seems to have been desirous to port it The novel of ‘ What has been.’ was her best, and was published with | avowal of their insincerity Dr. Wade said, that ‘as an advocate of universal 
restore the young man to his * re spectable *’ friends, and advise him to leave the | her name; but without augmenting much the pe ary resources of the you ig | suffrage, he was pe rplexed ; for! d not see how he could support an address 
stage couple Still Mrs. Mathews was indefatigable in her pursuits of fame and pro | to one who advocated household suffrage.’ Yet he did support that address 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 1795, he did set out from Ireland, with Mr. | fit ; and her husband, wholly invent upon his profession, * laboured in his voca- | and on the ground, ashe de ré that I could be made use of as a stepping - 
Montague Talbot, who furnished the means, with the intention of revisiting the | tion,’ without suspecting the covered pitfa!l! which was every hour deepening | stone for the advantage of the Radical party. ‘These sentiments, and the pur- 


rand, like a comic prodigal son made serious by misfortune; but the Fates | for his rece ption, by one, who to save him from one minute’s pain, wou'd have | poses implied by them when vi wed in conjunction with the address, appear to 


were for the Drama, and the future harmless delight of countless thousands. | bound herself to years of torture ; in fact, she had done so. It became event- || 


He stopped to perform at Swansea, and remained in W ales; where his low | ually necessary that the sad truth should be told. Creditors applied to the hus | 





er —— 


ave been cordially approved 
«T have cited the above passage in order that there may be no sort of misap- 
































prehension as to iny reasons for declining to receive the address. [I lay aside, 
as of no importance, all that passed at the meeting which might be considered 
personally injurious to me, and confine myself to the manifest contradiction be- 
tween the purport of the address and the objects of the meeting. The address 
gays one thing, the meeting intended another ; and the whole of the proceedings, 
taken as one act, abounds in evidence of gross insincerity, I cannot be a party, 
indirectly or remotely, to any such mode of a with public affairs. As I 
aim ever ready to declare frankly what measures I think desirable, so will I al- 
ways state my objections to purposes of which I conscientiously disapprove. If 
I had merely responded to this address, knowing as I do that many from whom 
it proceeds entertain opinions and seek objects which I utterly repudiate as de- 
structive to the peace and very existence of society, I should have shared in 
misleading, not to say deceiving, the public: and that is what I will never do, 
come what may. 

“The address refers to my unchanged and unchangeable opinions in favour of 
diligence in the work of progressing reform. This I hold to be the only means 
by which great national calamities may be averted. I know of no other means 
by which the true ends of all political exertion may be secured—namely, the 
imstruction, the respectability, and self-respect, and the permanent dignity and 
happiness of the whole people, without distinction of classes. Tothese great 
ends I believe that the stability of the throne, the security of property, and the 
prosperity of industry, are not less essential means than the realization of those 
principles which I expressed to the people of Scotland in 1834. 

“ But I will not pretend ignorance of ulterior designs on the part of those 
who d to the address, which are completely at variance with the objects and 
principles to which | have adverted. It becomes me, therefore, openly to declare 
my disapprobation of them, and my determination to oppose myself as strongly 
to their execution, as I hope to labour diligently in the cause of safe, attainable, 
and therefore efficient reform. 

“ For these reasons ! must decline receiving the deputation. I will nots run 
the risk of deceiving any one. There shal! be no mistake in any quarter as to 
my be ay or objects. I cannot accept support so tendered, or an address so 
voted. In other circumstances I should have considered it as an honourable and 
gratifying mark of public confidence. 

“*T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Mr. W. West, Honorary Secretary of the 
Westminster Reform Association.” 


MR. PROUT’S REPLY. 

My Lorp—As chairman of the deputation of the Westminster Reform So- 
ciety, appointed to present the address of the society to your lordship, I have 
the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your lordship’s communication of Sa- 
turday night. 

Tue Setetntien respectfully beg leave to inform your lordship that the socie- 

coasists of the electors of Westminster, and was formed in the year 1833, for 

purpose of attaining— 
1. Householders’ suffrage, 
2. Triennial Parliaments, 
3. Voting by ballot ; 
end that it never has had any covert or ulterior object. 

The following are the “ principles and measures” advocated by the “ West- 
mainet>r Reform Society,” fully and literally extracted from the original proceed- 
ings of the association :— 

PRINCIPLES 


DURHAM. 


AND MEASURES. 

The vote by ballot. 

An extension of the suffrage to every householder in the kingdom ; and that 
eech coastituency returning two members to Parliament ought to consist of at 
least 5,000 electors. 

The repeal of the 27th clause of the Reform Act, which makes the payment 
of rates and taxes (before a particular day) a condition of the franchise. 

Triennial Parliaments. 

A more extensive reform of municipal corporations, especially those of London 
and Ireland. 

A repeal of the window and corn taxes, so grievously pressing upon the in- 
dustry of the country. 

The abolition of all pensions not merited by known public services. 

The removal of all taxes which impede the diffusion of knowledge amongst 
the people, but most especially the stamp-duty upon newspapers. 

A reform of the church establishment. 

A proper application of the funds known to exist in the country for the pur- 
poses of education. 

Your lordship, from your long experience of the proceedings of public bodies, 
must be well aware that it is impossible to prevent the expression of sentiments 
at variance with those entertained by a majority of the members, and we sub- 
mit to your lordship, that if the opinions of some individuals in a large number 
are to be considered as sufficient ground for refusing to receive addresses voted 
all but unanimously by the collective body, it will always be in the power of 
some individuals, either from conscientious motives or from evil intentions, to 
nullify the proceedings of any number, however large the meeting, and however 


7" the proceedings may be to the welfare of the country. 
he deputativn appouted by cho Weouniuowws Retour Ovvivey +e pr 


their address to your lordship, have directed a copy of the speech of the mover 
of the address, as taken from the notes of a short-hand writer, to be forwarded 
to your lordship ; and they assure you that it contains the true ground on which 
the meeting adopted the address. 

The deputation inclose for your lordship’s perusal the rules for the govern- 
ment of the society. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
Tuomas Provr. 


woman 


Westminster, 229, Strand, Dec. 17, 1838. 
To the Right Hon. the Earl of Durham, &c. &c. 


THE EARL OF DURHAM’S ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 


Cleveland-row, Dec 18, 1838. 

Sir—I have to thank you for your courtesy in communicating to me the 
“ principles and measures advocated by the Westminster Reform Society.” 

q rejoice to receive from you this proof that the insincere, and, in my opinion, 
dangerous purposes avowed by some of those who took so prominent a part in 
the meeting to which you refer, are not founded on, or justified by the public 
and recorded declarations of that association. I can, therefore, have no hesita- 
tion, after this explanation, in receiving from you an address emanating from 
the society. 

I em informed and believe that that society was instituted by honourable and 
conscientious men, honestly devoted tothe cause of reform, and of the true 
interests of the industrious classes. 

Let me, then, take this opportvnity of imploring them, at the present politi- 
cal crisis, to vse their well earned influence with their fellow-countrymen for 
the purpose of deprecating all violence and turbulent proceedings. Let me beg 
that they will draw the line of distinction, as broadly as I wish to do for myself, 


between honest and sincere Reformers, and those who assume the character with | 


other and pernicious designs ; that they will mspire the people with a desire 
for practical benefits, and not for dangerous theories ; and above all, that they 
will boldly repudiate all fellowship and communion with those whose connsels 
and actions are not only fraught with danger to the peace of socicty, but to the 
well-being even of those whore exclusive interests they profess to maintain. 

Allow me, sir, to thank you personally for the very friendly terms in which 
you have alluded to my public conduct, as I find them recorded in the report of 
your speech, which you have transmitted tome. ‘Trusting ever to deserve your 
confidence and good opinion, 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Your most obedient servant. 
T. Prout, Esq., Chairman, &c., &c. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


From the Devonport Telegraph. 

We have no wish to be considered as the advocate of the Whigs in defend- 
img them from the attacks of those who have charged them with the suffering 
the Navy to fall into decay, the subject being one not of party, but of universal 
interest. We have frequently remonstrated against the principle of economy 
being carried to a rigid extent in the navy, because sound policy would dictate 
that its efficiency at all times is of vital importance. Hence, we have con- 
demned the partial suspension of building operations in the yards and the re- 
duction of artisans as impolitic, because the remedy can only be one of time, 
and time is precious when the danger approaches near. It should not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that as advocates of peace and professors of economy, the 
governments of the last seven years have had their hands tied. Within that 

iod taxes have been reduced, to the amount of six millions, and until very 
Retely nothing has appeared in the movements of foreign nations to awaken any 
jealous apprehensions. Since 1836, however, the navy of England has been 
etrengthened in the number and force of the ships in commission, and a large 
fleet has been brought forward and partially prepared for sea, as ‘“ demonstra- 
tion ship*,” which might be fully equipped at a short notice in the event of 
emergency. The Whigs have also added 5,000 men to the nav y, and intro- 
duced te extended system of apprenticeship, thus providing for the rearing of 
eeamen attached to the service, and perfectly acquainted with theirduty. By 
them also the seamen’s gunnery has been brought toa state of perfection, and the 
ordinary has been rendered efficient asa provision for manning sea-going ships ; 
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aud whatever may be said as to the advantage or disadvantage ina ene 


point of view of the system of ship-building introduced by the present surveyor 
of the navy, nobody can deny that he has constructed more formidable fightin 
ships, and rendered the same class of English vessels better able to cope with 
those of foreign powers. 

So much for what the late governments have done. That they might and 
would have done more had they not been restrained by the economists in the 
House of Commons may be easily believed. It was only on the passing of the 
last naval estimates that Mr. Hume was clamorous for a reduction of the vote 
for the seamen and marines. Nevertheless, when we look to what other nations 
are doing, we should be glad to find that a spur is givea to our own administra- 
tion. England should always be in advance of other maritime powers. We do 
not mean that our ships should equal in number all the navies of the world put 
together, as seriously demanded by some writers. This is an extravagant no- 
tion of what is necessary for the maintenance of our supremacy. Nor do we ad- 
mit, on the other side, that it would be safe to rely so much on the great supe- 
riority of our sailors in energy and tactics as at the commencement of the last 
war, when England encountered the united fleets of France and Spain with a 
greutly inferior force. ‘The French and Russian marines are not now what they 
were. The advancement of science, and the experience of past wars, have 
brought them nearer to the British in point of equipment A efficiency. It 
would be wrong for England to be too confident in her strength. She ought to 
bestir herself to meet the exertions of other nations with corresponding efforts 
so as to be always ready to encounter any enemy or enemies that may arise up- 
on at least equal terms. Her present force afloat may be sufficient to calin all 
apprehensions ; but we are sure the nation would not begrudge the expense of 
an additional squadron while there is any doubt as to the designs and intentions 
of Russia; for though France has only 11 line-of-battle ships in commiss:on, 
while England has 21, yet considering the vast colonial possessions the latter 
has to protect,thedisposable naval force of France is perhaps as great as our own,and 
we have, therefore, nothing to meet the possible, though not probable,contingency of 
a rupture withRussia, which has altogether 35 sail-of-the line in the Baltic and Black 
Sea. Unless the relations betweenEngland andRussia should take a more favourab'e 
turn during the winter, we have little doubt that a squadron of observation will 
be formed in the summer to watch the Baltic fleet. With ratiqnal and practical 
men, the question,is not as it would be inferred from Mr. Canning’s declaration 
in 1826, whether Great Britain ought to have a naval force in every sea superior 
to all other maritime states, for that would be entailing a heavy and altogether 
unnecessary burden upon the people. Where isthe necessity of sending fif- 
teen sail of the line into the Euxine, and twenty tothe Baltic? Must we de 
spatch twenty additional sail of the line to America and the Mediterranean- 
because the United States. Egypt, and Turkey, have so many inthose seas? 
And yet the doctrines taught by the alarmists amount to nothing less. They 
want England to bully the whole world: and those who hint at the expense are 
laughed at as “miserable creatures,” ‘“frozen-hearted economisis,” &c. We 
do not want war extablishments in the time of peace. A great nation can af- 
ford to place some reliance on the influence of her name, to trust something to 
the weight of her former glories, and the wholesome respect they inspire. Be- 
sides, are existing treaties solemnly ratified worth nothing! Is it likely that 
such treaties would be broken with impunity and ata day’s notice? Is there 
any nation on the face of the earth that dare thus awaken the wrath of Britain? 
We confidently answer no! Neither wisdom nor good policy calls for aggres- 
sive demonstrations from a country like England, which need not fear that other 
nations will be anxious to pick a quarrel with her. The secret of her prospe- 
rity is in the arts of peace, not in the plunder of war. Her insular station re- 
lieves her from a great portion of that jealousy which renders standing armies 
and continued military demonstrations so necessary to the stability of continen- 
tal nations. 

Let us now refer to the grossly-exaggerated statements which have been put 
forth respecting the naval force of other powers, merely premising that we make 
no assertions that we are not prepared to prove by reference to public documents 
or other satisfactory evidence. 

First, then, we are told that the French navy exceeds our own in numbers 
and strength. What is the fact? France has forty-nine sail-of-the-line, in- 
cluding all that are in commission, building, ordered to be built, or are mere 
hulks. England has eighty good line-of-battle ships in a more or less service- 
able state, besides hulks, receiving ships, coal depots, &c. Of these, eighteen 
are first-rates, carrying from 104 to 120 guns ; and twenty second-rates, of from 
80 to 92 guns. Again, we find it stated that the French ships are nearly all 
new, when the fact is, that only four sail-of-the-line have been launched from 
the French arsenals since 1830, a period of eight years, while no less than 30 
of our ships have never been to sea since they were launched. Further, in- 
stead of 22 sail-of-the-line in commission, as stated by Mr. Urquhart and re- 
echoed by the alarmists or the press, France has only 11 in commission—Eng- 
land has 21. Nor has France increased her navy since the war, for in 1816 
she had 72 sail-of-the-line, while at present she has only 49, 12 of which are 
building, and a great majority of the remainder would require repairs before go- 
ing tosea. As to the United States, it is seriously affirmed in some of the 
journals, that the American Navy exceeds our own, though 12 sail-of-the-line 
are all they possess, including those building on the stocks and decayed hulks, 


and the fodgral Government has only two sail-of-the-line in commission. With 
respect to 


12 sail-of-the-line, since reduced by the storms of last summer to 9, must be 
accounted as nothing while Turkey has the command of the Dardanelles, and 
continues her friendly relations with England. Her Baltic fleet two years since 
mustered 28 sail-of-the-line ; but it is well known that many of these are crazy 
ships, utterly unfit to leave the Baltic ; and it may be safely said that 15 sail-of- 
the-line are as many as Russia could trust on a voyage into the Channel, for if 
ever so quixotic, she could not leave her own coast altogether unprotected. 
And is England, which the{world could not bow, to be frightened at the idea of 
15 Russian line-of-battle-ships making their appearance on our shores? Our 
tars would soon give a good account of thei. 

The following statement compiled from official sources by an old and valucd 
Naval correspondent, will show that we have not exaggerated the present forc« 
of the British Navy :— 

BRITISH SHIPS OF THE LINE NOW IN COMMISSION. 


*Britannia 120 *Howe : 120 

*Royal Adelaide 110 ~—_— Princess Charlotte 110 
Rodney 92 Asia 84 

*Ganges 84 Bellerophon 80 
Vanguard 80 Edinburgh 74 
Hastings 74 ~~ Hercules 74 
Malabar 74 Cornwallis 74 
Melville 74 =Minden 74 
Pembroke 74 Donegal 73 
Russell 74 Talavera : F 74 
Wellesley 74 Total 21. 


* In port, and could be ready in a weeck—the rest at sea. 
DEMONSTRATION SHIPS IN COMPLETE REPAIR, AND READY FOR COMMISSION. 


St. Vincent 120 Caledonia 120 
*Camperdown 104  Impregnable 104 
*Powerful 84 Calcutta 84 

Thunderer 84 *Aginccurt 74 
*Belleisle 74 ~=Revenge 76 

Benbow 74 ~— Illustrious 74 
*Hawke 7A Total, 13 

*New ships, never at sea. 

THE FOLLOWING COULD BE GOT READY IN A FEW WERKS. 
*Royal William 120 Hibernia 120 
*Nelson : 120 *Neptune 120 

Prince Regent 120 Royal George 120 
*Waterloo 120 *Queen Charlotte 104 
*Formidable 84 *Vengeance 84 
*Clarence 84 *Monarch 84 
*Bombay 84 Cambridge : 80 
Foudroyant 80 Total 15. 

* New ships never at sea. 
THIRD RATES. 

Achilles 7%. Am... 74 

Bellona 74 *Biack Prince 74 

Blenheim 74 *Carnatic 74 
*Defence 74 Devonshire 74 

Egmont 74 Hogue . 74 

Implacable 78 Invincible 74 

Kent . 78 Medway 7A 

Marlborough 74 *Minotaur 74 

Stirling Castle 74 = Sultan 74 

Warspite 76 *Wellington 74 

Imaum : 74 Total 21. 

* New ships never at sea. 
N. B. A few of the vessels on the last list may require some repairs, but on 


an emergency the whole might be sent to sea for a service of two or three years 
In fact, worse ships than any of these were sent to the East Indies during the 
last war 

On tue Srocxs.—The Nile, and London, 92; might be launched at a 
few days’ notice. ‘The Royal Frederick, 120; Indus, 80; are ordered to be 
launched in April next. The St George, 120; Trafalgar, 120; Goliah, 84; 


92 ; 


~s 


; 
Collingwood, 84; Boscawen, 70, and Cumberland, 70; are building, and in a’ 


state of forwardness 
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January 26, 
Batest Xutelligence. 


’ _ By the England 
Sir Charles Wetherell has, it is said, obtained a fortume of £60,000 with his 
bride, daughter of the late Col. Warnsford. It is, we believe, the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman's third matrimonial alliance. His second lady was the 
daughter of Sir Alexander Croke, a retired colonial Judge. 

Mr. Weekes, the Irish comedian, died in Perth on Friday night, the 23d ult. 
His death was caused by injuries he received by the upsetting of a coach in 
which he was travelling. ” 

Monthly Military Obituary.—Generals—Hon. D. Leslie ; Philips, E. I. 
Comp. Service—Maj.-Gens.—Smith, Lieut-Gov. of Scilly ; M‘Cleverty, C.B., 
K.C.H., late of R. Mar.—Licut.-Cols.—George Peebles, R. Mar.—Majors— 
Reed, 48 F. Gibraltar; Sir R. Colquhoun, Bt., E. I. Comp. Service—Capts.— 
Jarvis, 70 F.—Pearce, h-p. R. Mar.; Maxwell, do. ; Dudgeon, h.p. 71 F.— 
Lieuts.—Morris, 41 F.; Shadforth, 57 F.; Westwood, do. ; Corfield (Adj.) 62 
F.; Macpherson, R. Afr. Col. C.; Williams, late I. R. Vet. Bn.; Edwards, 
h.p. 14 F.; Young, h.p. 58 F.; Richards, h p. York Chass. ; Cockburn, h. p. 
2Gar. bn; Thomas, unatt.—2d Lt. and Ens.—Gunn, h. p. R. Ear. ; Hugo, 
do. ; Caulfield, 18 F.; Paget, 51 F.; May, 70 F.; late 5 R. Vet. Bn.; Bigot, 
h.p. 93 F.; Quaile h. p. Corsican Regt.—Paymaster Farewell (Capt.) 29 F.— 
Quartermaster—Lynn, late of 63 F.; Hughes, h.p. Romney, Fence. 

Commissariat Department—Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Lievere. 

Medical Department—Surgeons.: Dr. Alexander, Staff; Dr. Halpin, h. p. 9 
Vet. B. ; Assist. Surgeons. : Barnes, 17 F.; Robertson, 49 F.; Duigan, bh. p. 
57 F. Meyer, h.p. 1 Lt. Dr. Ger. Leg.; Vet. Surg. Green, 4 Dr. 

The Queen. Windsor—We are happy to state that her Majesty and her august 
Mother continue in the enjoyment of perfect health. e 

On Sunday her Majesty attended Divine service at St. George's Chapel. 
Her Majesty rode to the Chapel in a close carriage, accompanied by her au- 
gust Mother, Lady Errol, and Lady Tavistock. Most of the Royal visitors 
and suit were present. Her Majesty entertained at dinner—her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, Lord and Lady Errol, Earl of Albermarle, Lady 
Tavistock, Lady Mary Stopford, Baroness Lehzen Hon, Mrs. Brand, Hon. 
Miss Pitt, Hon. Miss Murrey, Viscount Torrington, Col, Buckley, Hon. C ol. 
Cavendish, Mr. Brand, Hon. A Murray, Sir F. Stovin.—Dec. 15. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, the Earl of Dalkeith, and family, left 
Paris on Monday last for Naples. The splendid yacht belonging to the Duke 
now lies at Greenwich taking in luggage and stores, and is expected to sail for 
Naples on Monday next. i 

Marriages in High Life-—On the 6th of December, at Thorley, Herts, by 
the Rev. John Frere, Domestic Chaplin to the Bishop of London, the Rev. 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, to Susanna 
Hatley Frere, second daughter of George Frere, Esq., of ‘Twyford House. —On 
the 6th inst., st Debden Hall, Essex, J. H. Lloyd Anstruther, Esq,, of Hintle- 
sham Hall, Suffolk, to Georgiana Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Hon. Lind- 
sey Burrell.—On the 8th inst., at Bride Kirk, Cumberland, Lord Teignmouth, 
M.P., to Caroline, third daughter of William Browne, Esq., of Tallantire Hall, 
in that country—On the 10th inst., at Ramsey, Essex,by the Rev. Alfred 
Burmester, M.A. Rector of Mickleham, surrey, the Rev. George Burmester, 
Rector of Little Oakly, Essex, to Arabella, eldest daughter of Nathaniel Gar- 
land, Esq., of Michaelstow Hall, in the same country, and Woodcote Grove, 
in the country of Surrey.—The Hon. and Rev. Francis Clements, yosngest 
son of the Earl and Countess of Leitrim. on Monday week at Dublin, to Miss 
King, the daughter of the Rev. Gilbert King. Viscount Clements, M.P., and 
a select circle of relatives and friends were present at the ceremony.—At Chel- 
tenham, onthe 11th inst., Capt. Charles Talbot, R.N., son of the late Dean 
of Salisbury and Lady Elizabeth Talbot, to Charlotte Georgiana, widow of 
Lieut-Colonel Stapleton, and daughter of the late Major-General the Hon. Sir. 
William Ponsonby, K.C.B.—On the 4th inst. at Llanbadarn-fawr, John Mau- 
rice Davies, Esq., youngest sonof the late Major-General Davies, C.B., of Tan 
brolch, Cardiganshire, to Jane Elizabeth eldest daughter of W. C. Gilbertson, 
Esq. of Cefngwyn, in the same county. 

Sir James Allan Park.—On Saturday last Sir James Allan Park, one of her 
Majesty's Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, expired in the 73rd year of 
his age, at his town residence, No. 32 Bedford square. His Lordship had been 
confined for several days to his bed. The whole of his family and relatives were 
in constant attendance upon him. The poor of all descriptions have sustained 
a great loss by the demise of Sir James; indeed his loss will be universally 
felt throughout the country. On Thursday the remains of Sir J. A. Park were 
removed from Bedford square for interment in the family vault at Enwick 
Church, in the county of Durham. The carriages of the Lord Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, Lord Denman, Lord Abinger, and others, amounting in all to 
twenty-one, formed a part of the melancholy cavalcade, and proceeded as far as 
the foot of Highgate hill 

The Hon..Mrs. Herrics.—This lady died yesterday week at Edinburgh, in 

the 30th year of her age, of a severe attack of typhus fever. Mrs. Herries 
was the wife of William Young Herries, Esq., of Spottes, in the county of 
Kirkcudbright, and daughter of the late Admiral Lord de Saumarez, G.O.B. 
_ Paglioni has been engaged at the Imperial Opera at Vienna to perform there 
for six months, commencing January 15th, at a salary of 12,500f. per month, in 
which, however, is included the remuneration to be given to her father for two 
new ballets of his composition. 

Mr. Kean is at Edinburgh, playing to crowded houses. 


His engagement ex- 
tends to three wecks. 


Miss Clara Novello has been making a second visit to Berlin, on her return 
from Italy, where she has been studying during the summer months under the 
immediate superintendence of Rossini and Pasta. On the occasion of her fare- 
well concert at the Prussian Court the Crown Prince and Princess sent her a 
rich eet of pearls and garnets ; and gave her autograph letvers jor the Empress 
of Russia, to whose Court, at St. Petersburgh, Miss Clara Novello is now on 
her way. 

Serious Illness of M. Srauss.—We regret to learn that M. Strauss is suffer- 
ing so severely from illness that his recovery is scarcely looked for. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal Society took place on Friday, No- 
vember 30, when the Marquis of Northampton was chosen President in the room 
of the Duke of Sussex. 

Six Inspectors-General of the Prisons in the West India Islands, are to be 
appointed at a salary of £500 a-year each 

Radical Meeting in Edinburgh.—A meeting of the Radicals of Edinburgh, 
and delegates froin several towns in Scotland, was held on the Caltonhill, last 
week—the Rey. Mr. Brewster, of Paisley, in the chair. The following resolu- 
tion, among others, condemnatory of appeals to physical force was passed. ‘The 
meeting was held by torch-light, and about 5000 persons were present. 

“That this meeting most decidedly and unequivocally condemn the conduct 
of all those who have used such language, as both illegal in itself, and as 
highly injurious to the public cause; and that we expressly repudiate 
and renounce all connection with such individuals, and with all who 
approve of their conduct; and will not in any respect recognise them, 
either directly or indirectly, either personally or by deputy, associates or allies 
in this movement, till they have retracted the language and disowned the prin- 
ciples they have inculcated or approved of, in reference to physical force ; until 
they have given ample and satisfactory assurance to the people in Scotland, 
whose general sentiments we now represent, that they will abstain from such 
conduct in future ; and we, in our own name and in the name of our constitu- 
ents, disclaim all cont.exion with that very sinall portion of our countrymen who 
have not yet seen it to be their duty to co-operate with us in the objects of the 
present meeting, as expressed in this and the foregoing resolutions.” 

Mr. Thomas F. Kelly, late Secretary to the Irish National Education Board, 
is appointed one of the Dublin Magistrates of Police, vice J. Blacker, Esq., re- 
signed on account of old age and infirmity. 

THE PRESIDENT’S INVITATION TO LORD DURHAM. 
Washington, Oct. 26. 

My Lord,—Having been informed that it is your intention to pass through a 
portion of the United States on your return to England, [ embrace the occasion 
to express to your Lordship the great satisfaction I should experience if your ar- 
rangements allowed of yeur visit being extended to this city. The friendly sen- 
timents entertained by my fellow citizens towards yourself, and also towards the 
people of your country, will, I doubt not, prompt a sincere desire on their part to 
render your sojourn among them agreeable to yourself, as I am sure it will be 
gratifylng tothem. For my own part, I willesteem myself happy if by your 
presence here I shall be aflorded the opportunity of manifesting to your Lordship 
personally the sincerity with which I share in those sentiments. 

I am, with very distinguished consideration, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
M. VAN BUREN. 

His Excellency the Esrl of Durham, &c. 

One of the London Sunday Papers, known or at least believed to be the un- 
official organ of Lord Palmerston, says it is ‘*enabled to declare thatthe Em- 
peror of Russia has recently given to our Government the most frank assu7ances 
of his pacific feeling towards this country, and the most positive denial of his 
having had recourse to any measures, either open or secret, tending to the in 
jury of British interes’s in any quarter whatsoever.” 

The Queen had gone to Brighton. 

Tie Cambr dge arr.ved at Liverpvol on the 19th, and the new ship Roscius on 
| the 15th of December. 
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The London Observer says, of the accounts recently published respecting the 
decision of the London Conference on the llollando-Belgic question, that the 
Conference has not come to any conclusion whatever. ; 

Liverpool, Mon Jay —This morning, in consequence of information having been 
received that the Captain Russ had arrived with prisoners from Quebec, a great 
number of persons were congregated on the St. George's Pier. The Captain 
Ross anchored in Booule Bay, and a steamer was sent out to bring back the con- 
victs who arrived about 8 o'clock, and they were immediately conveyed to the 
Liverpool Borough Jail. A desperate attempt was made to mutiny during the 
pas-age home, but it was happily frustrated by the determination of Capt Morton, 
who place the whole ofthe prisoners in heavy irons. 

Names of the prisone:s brow:lt by the Captain Ross, which sailed from Qoebre 
22d ul:.—Alex. M‘Leod, T. Malco!m, John Grant, J. M‘Nulty, B West, John 
Vernon, N Mallory, Paul Bedford, J Wagoner, S Chandler, L Watson, W Rey- 
nold, L, W Miller, Wm Alves, Robt Walker, Jas Gammell, George Cooly, Jacob 
Benut, G. Van Camp, Jas. Brown, Ira Anderson, Randal Wilson, ——, F Far- 
nell, Jas Lynn, B O'Hare, Joseph Lanewys, Joseph Hamel. Jas. Thompson, 
Agnes Provost, Isidore Pare, Chas. M‘Leod, Thos Oliver, John G Parker, and 
Baptiste Cadien. 

From the Naval and Military Gazette. 

An augmentation of the rank and file of the Army has, as_we previously an- 
nounced, been ordered, and the total increase is about 10,000 men, of the In- 
fantry of the Line. ‘The twenty-one regiments of Infantry in India have some 
time ago received orders to enlist 74 over their regular establishment ; the twen- 
ty-two regiments in the United Kingdom to 80 over their regulated numbers, 
and the remaining regiments serving abroad to 110 men over their establish- 
ment. The exertions now making to raise the men, in every district of the 
kingdom, remind us of the energetic measures of the war tune. We have been 
informed, that during the last foarteen days recruiting has been very successful, 
and that a fine class of men are ofering themselves. The mere chance of a 
war seems to have induced a large number to enlist, who would not else have 
left their agricultural or manufacturing pursuits. ‘The spirit of Old England, if 
once roused, is that of a Lion, and the Russian Bear may well fear even his 
distant roar. 

Extract fron a private letter, dated Bombay, Oct. 1, 1833. 

“The force from Bombay, under the command of Sir John Kean, is to proceed 
upthe Indus to Shikarpoor. The detail is as follows:—H. M.’s 4th Lt. Dra- 
goons, 400, one reg. of Native Cavalry, one troop of Horse Artillery, two com- 
panies of Foot Artillery, H. M.’s 2d regt., 500; 17th regt., 500; four native 
regts., 3400 men. Lt. Col. Scott to command the cavalry Brigade, Lt. Col 
Stevenson, the Artillery, Co!. Willshire the European Infantry Brigade, and 
Col. Salter the Native Infantry.—The Native Army has already nearly comple- 
ted its augmentation of 20 men per company.—The 54th regt. of Her Majes- 
ty’s Army has been informed that its return to England cannot at present be 
permitted, as the 21st will not even supply the stations left vacant of European 
troops.—Her Majesty's reziments in this Presidency are very effective and 
healthy, but sad complaints are made of the worn-out condition of the Euro- 

eans in Bengal and Madras. The volunteering is now showing its effects.— 

fe expect from Europe carly next year a very large increase of European 
troops, and all officers (sick excepted) have been refused leave to En zland—It 
is whispered here that Russia has actually entered into secret treaties with se- 
veral of the native Princes, and that more than one State in this Presidency is 
in the plot.——Co!onel Pottinger’s able and energetic diplomacy has secured us 
the free navigation of the Indus, and the respect of the Scindian Government 
The Court of Hyderabad is swayed by him in its decisions, and our commerce 
must be materially extended by the treaties he has made.” 

Fortifying the Coast.—Surveys are being made on the east coast of this 
county and the River Humber, for the most eligible sites on which may be erect- 
ed batteries, in the event of hostilities with Russia. Whether a war now takes 
place or not it is intended to secure the ground in the event of any future occa- 
sion. A siteat High Paull and the Opposite corst will be again occupied as 
military establishments for the defence of the Humber.—Hull Paper. 

COPY.—RECRUITING DEPARTMENT. 
Horse Guards, 8th Dec., 1838 

Sir,—I have the honour to notify for your information, that with a view to 
assist the Recruiting for the Infantry Regiments serving in the East Indies, 
the General Conmanding-in-Chief has approved of Recruits being received 

for these corps half an inch below the present standard of 5 feet 6 inches, until 
further orders. You will be pleased to make the necessary notification thereof 
to the officers of their respective depots. I have, &c. 
, J. Garviner, Dep. Adj. Gen. 
To the Commandant of Chatham. 

The above covirins whit we advanced last week, relative to the difficulty of 
recrusinz, and the reduction of the standard. We hope soon to hear of the 
tmerease o- bounty and removal of the restriction to men not ander 20 for the 
regiments in India.—Ep, N. & M.G. 

Sir John Colborne.—Mrs. Jameson, in her “ Rambles in Canada,” which we 
shall shortly notice, says “Sir John Colborne, whose mind appeared to me to 
be cast in the antique mould of chivalrous honour, and who:n I never heard 
mentioned in either province but with respect and veneration, was then occu- 
pied in preparing against the exigency which he afterwerds met so effectually.” 

Licut.-Gencral Sir Thomas M‘Mahona, Bart., K.C.B., will be relieved on the 
Ist January in the command of south-west district, and as [L,ent-Governor of 
Portsmouth, by Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir H. R. Packenham, K.C.B. 

An increase in the establishment of the depo's of every. oat. of the Line 
in India, to meet the emergent duties of the extra recruitin® has been aranted 
by the Secretary at War and Board of Control. Each depo g sill in future con- 
sist of 1 Capt., 1 Colour Serjeant, 5 Serjts., 5 Corporals, \ynd 1 Drummer. 
Paese are to sipply the several reer iting parties —the drill dues of the depots, 
and the ordinary garrison duties of Chatham garrison. 

————__ 

CANADA, 

A private letter from London, U. U. had been received at Montreal, stating 
that Hiram Clang, one of the prisoners at Wintsor, Lad been txecated on the 
8th inst «Another was to sufferun the next day,and a third on the 14:h, these br- 
ing all for whose execution war,anuts had been received. 


It was, probable bow- 
ever, twelve or fuurteen more would be 


executed Ihe same jeter meatious 
that aother invasion from the A.weriean frontier was expected 

The magistrates of Brockville, in q barter sessions, ou the 5% jnst resolved 
that hencefor h intercourse with the States shail be pe mitted Ofly at Prescott, 
Brockville. and Gananoque ; and persons crossing toor from Canada, at these 


points, must be provided with passports from the commanding off-er—for want 
of which they will be lable to arrest. 


{errictan } 
Sir John Colborne to Lord Kittroy Somerset. 
; Hea} Quartcrs, 


Montreg}, Nov. 17 
My T.ord,—T have the honour to transmit to you the accompanying lerter froin 


Major Youngs (Parii:ular Service.) commanding at’ Prescott, Upper Canada. im 
which he reports, that he attacked the Unved States pirates, on the 14h eal 
with the Upper Canada Mibtia, under tis command, and a detachment of the 
83d Regiment and Royal Marines, aud diove them from the Position which 
they occup ed, after effecting their Landing two miles below Preseuyy 

Your la riship will bear, with the g ealest satistaction of the @ulant conduct 
of the Upper Canada Militia and Volunteers, and the determined *P ric displayed 
by them in this aff ir. — 
Ibeg todraw your Lordship’s attention to the able conduct of Ma 
in his arrangements to repel the tmvasion of the pirates. He is 4) old and 
meri'ortous officer, and has teen fur sume months actively employed onthe St. 


Lawrence frontier, in command of the force stetivved at Brockville and P 
coit, 


yor Young, 


fes- 


I regret to add that ovr loss in repelling the incursion of the jirat 
severe, and your Lordship may te a-sured, that if these disgrace fl 
Onthe Amercan fontier cannot be guarded against by the Ameticgn Govern 
ment, It wl svon become imposssible to prevents acts of :eta/talion ur the partol 


the population of Upper Cunads. | have, &c 


eshas been 
proceedings 


J. Colborne, Lieut Gen. 
Lievt.-Gen. Lor) Fitzroy Somerset. K.C B. &c. 
DESTRUCTION OF ST. JAMES’ CHURCH BY Fikeg. 

It te with deep regret that we announce the eoure destruction by tiie of St. 
James’ Church, to onto, on the morning of Sauday last 

About half pest vight o'clock the fire was first observed, and it is supposed to 
have been com od teated tw the roof of the church by one of the Shove pipes. 
A short time after the fire wes discovered the flames rushed through, rye Get, 
and extende! over the building with g eat rapidity ; aud ta about tues pours the 
whole invertor aud roof of this sacred edsfice were destroyer 
naked walls 


The Fire Engine and Hook and Ladder Companies, Major Magrath's Lancer 


» leaving ouly the 











and the Infantry corps commanded by Colonels Tnorne an 


attendance ; the greatest order was preserved amongst the or 
done that could have bee 


1 Hetlwin, were 


we. @tid all was« 
ndone wonder the circumstances, to save the falpric trom 
total destruction, tut ali proved unava ling 


We his edifice wae about £15 000 
San, which had but recently beea imported from Enuland, and toward 
ehs-e ot whieh the Hon. J 
£1,590, 


understand thatthe cost of tid the or 


= the pur 


H. Donn Contributed £300, 1s said to dave cust 





An insurance of £5,000 with the PLanix Insurance Company of London, 
is all that bad been effected on the Church; soat the actual loss may be put 
down at about £11,000 

The walls of the Church having boen built principally of limestone, ard 
partly of a kind of lake stone, the action of the fire upon them it is feared has 
been such as not to render it advisable to attempt to repair the building. —A 
meeting of the Pew-holders we perceive has already been called to take this 
into consideration. 

It was gratifying to perceive the christian and charitable feeling which on this 
occasion the members of other churches manifested towards the Epicopal con- 
gregation. The Trustees of St. Andrew's Church, and of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church, each tendered to the Archde»con the use of their church for a po- 
rtion of the Sabbath, which were gratefully acknow'edged, but courteously de- 
clined, Dr. Strachan having accepted from the Mayor of the city the use of the 
Ci y Hall ; and for the present we und: rstand, Divine service will be performed 
on the Sabbath inthe morning at the College, and in the afternoon at the City 
Hall.--[ Toronto Colonist } 

His Excellency Sir Jon Colborne was installed Governor-General on the 17th 
inst. at Montreal. 

On Friday last, Theophile Deoigue, Ambroise Sanguinet, Charles Sanguinet, 
Francois Xavier Hamelin, otherwise called Petit Hamelin, and Joseph Robert 
were hung in Montreal in pursuance of the sentence of the Court Martial. 
Deoigue was a notary at Chateauguary, and was taken at Napierville with Capt. 
Morris and others. The other four were found guilty of high treason, and of the 
murder of Mr. Walker. Animmense crowd was present, but few of whom 
were Canadians. 

The appointments of the Honourable James Stuart, as Chief Justice of the 
Province, in Lower Canada and Andrew Stuart, Esq, as Solicitor General, are 
said to have been confirmed by Her Majesty. 

The last division of the 11th Regiment arrived to day, they crossed the river 
about 2 o'clock, and will proceed upwards to join the Head Quarters, at Sorel, 
at the commencement of the ensuing week. 





Died, on Tuesday, J inuary 15th, of consumption, at the residence of Mr Ezra Green, 
Mobile, whither she hil gone forthe benetit of her health, Agnes Jane Cochrane, in the 
15th year of her age, daughter of Thos. Cochrane, of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9a 9$ per cert prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY JANUARY 26, 1839. 





Since our last the England has arrived from Liverpool, bringing London files 
tothe 19th ult. 

Lord Durham and his mission to Canada continue to be the general topic, not 
only of private conversation, but of newspaper discussion—and the conclusions 
arrived at, are as various as the politics of those who undertake to descant 
upon the subject. We have already stated that the moment his Lordship 
touched the shores of England he was hailed by the liberal party as their cham- 
pion and leader. It is true that some of the more ultra reformers were doubt- 
ful of his sincerity, and quoted, in support of their doubts, the celebrated letter 
written by his Lordship to Mr. Bowlby, in 1837, in which the noble reformer 
avowed his predilection in favour of “church and state,” and other doctrines 
held by the Conservatives. This letter the readers of the Albion must well 
recollect ; it appeared in this journal on 2d Sept., 1837. The Westminster Re- 
form Association, however, brought matters to an issue with his Lordship, which 
had nearly ended in a disruption of the new alliance ; but explanations took 
place, and harmony was restored. We have placed the necessary documents 
for the due understanding of this subject in the previous columns. ‘They consist 
first, of an address to his Lordship by the association, which his Lordship re- 
fused to receive until a disavowal had been made of some of the speeches de- 
livered at the meeting convened to vote the address. Secondly, his Lordship's 
letter to Mr. Wise, thirdly, Mr. Prout’s reply, stating the views and objects of 
the association; foarthly, his Lordship’s second letter, agreeing to receive the 
address after the explanations made. 

All this discussion however would seem to be a matter of words, for Lord 
Durham distinctly recognised three great leading objects of the movement 
party, 


viz.: Vote by ballot, Houshold Suffrage, and Triennial Partiaments. 


To these three measures he is distinctly pledged, and although he does not yet 


Te a 





than the people of Maine. ‘ime and reflection and the impossibility pl me 
ting more may, I hope, induce the people to meet us half way. 1 er 
stand that neither our Government nor the American have made any movement 
in this matter for some time.” 

West Indies.--Progress of Emancipation.—We have received the following 
letter from a gentleman of respectability and competent knowledge residing at 
Tortola. We are most happy to learn the favourable progress of the new 
system in that island, and shall be glad when we receive simular intelligence 
from Jamaica and the larger colonies, whcr2 however we have great doubts of the 
good working of emancipation for some years to come. Before the hastily 
adopted and ill-managed transition can be fully completed, it is perfeetly clear 
that many estates must go out of cultivation. 

“ Tortola, 28th December, 1839. 





To the Editor of the Albion, New York : 

“ Sir,—I am happy to inform you that the system of free negro labor in this 
island works very well ; the price of labor per day, of 9 hours for field people, 
is fixed at 8 6 and 4 dogs, according to the capacity and age of the different 
gangs. 66 dogs make one dollar. The negroes find themselves in provisions 
and clothes. On most estates medical attendance and medicines are allowed 
to them; they are also allowed as much ground as they can raise provisions im, 
and to keep all sorts of live stock. For extra labor in crop time, be it one or 
more hours, 3 dogs per day is allowed to every negro so employed. They work 
well and seem quite satisfied. Saturdays they work for themselves as former- 
ly. We were apprehensive that the great wages demanded at Demerara and 
Trinidad, from $8 to $12 per month, would depopulate these small islands of 
the black laborers. Several persons with vessels have been here from Demera- 
ra to induce them to leave us ; but owing to accounts received from a parcel of 
negro appreatices, who left this for Demerara in 1836, of the different mode in 
that colony of culture, being two thirds of the year in mud and water, and the 
difference of health experienced, not one will now leave us, and we hear that 
many who formerly went away will be glad to return when in their power. It 
is to be regretted that the rate of labor was not fixed in Demerara, ‘Trinidad, 
and Jamaica, as it has been here, and some other of the smaller islands ; the 
consequence is that so much is demanded, that the middling and poor estates 
cannot afford to pay what the first rate properties can. Many estates will no 
doubt go out of cultivation, and it will be some time, from appearances, before 
the master and labourer come to a perfect and desirable understanding. 

*,* The tradesmen on estates are allowed the same privileges as the field 
negroes are, and are paid 2 shillings or 16 dogs per day when required to work 
for the estate. They can get from 75 cents to $1 per day when hired in town 
or off the estate. House servants and stock-minders receive from $2 to $4 per 
month, the former are usually found in provisions’” 





St. George's Society—We understand that it is proposed to get up a con- 
cert for the purpose of aiding the funds of this Society. It ia well known that 
the claims on this body for aid, by distressed individuals from England, have 
been numerous and have always been cheerfully and liberally met; to such an 
extent indeed that now, in the midst of winter, when those appeals are more 
likely to be increased than otherwise, the Society is under the necessity of 
means like those on which we are now romarking, to enable it to continue the 
charitable purpose for which it was formed—that of contributing to the wants and 
necessities of deserving Englishmen. 

We are happy to announce that the musical profession have nobly come for- 
ward to aid in this cause. The following are volunteers, Mr. Penson, Musics? 
conductor of the National Theatre, Mr. Hughes, do. of the Park, Mr. and Mrs. 
Horn, Mr. and Mrs. Morley, Mrs. Gibbs, (late Miss Graddon) Sig. Ribas (Oboe), 
and Mr. Davis, (flute). We have no doubt that many, even to superabundance 
will sweli this list, but, as it is, here is a host of talent. Mr. Wallack has most 
kindly offeree to spare those who are members of bis orchestra on the night that 
shall be fixed for the purpose. 

The particulars will be duly announced, and the concert will take place with- 
out delay, 

Plate of the Queen.—Mr. Dick, the artist, has at length completed our portrait 
of her Majesty, which is now in the hands of the copperplate printer. In the 
course of five or six weeks the requisite number of copies will be struck eff, 
when we shall forward them to the subscribers. The costly nature of the en 
graving, however, will oblige us to limit its distribution to annual subscribers. 








The plete is finely copied as a line engraving from the beautiful mezaotinto 


admitthe extreme ones of annual Parliaments and universal suffrage, what | of the design by Parris. ‘The likeness is considered by connoisseurs perhaps 


guarantee have we that he may not be ultimately broigzht to advocate them? | 
After his declarations alluded to, there can be no doabt that the Rasli- 

: c 
cals will at once cdopt hint as thuis leader, since tney are 50 much in want of 





one of sone character and distinction, and sinee he has made so long a stride 


to meet them. Should they rally generally under his banner, and bring to his 





support their zeal, sincerity—of which they have a large portion—and red 
nimity, he will become a formidable opponent to the present miserable and de- 
cripid cabinet, which must speedily fall to pieces, unless supported by the Tories. 
If his lordship can detach, as we think he may, the Radical votes from the 
Whigs, Lord Join Russell's position instantly becomes untenable in the House 
of Commons, unless he form a coalition with the conservatives, which latter 
But the 4th of February 
willsoon be here, when speculation will, iu all probability be exchanged for 


event has now become more probable than ever 


certainty. 

The state of the Navy has been a matter of much public attention of late, 
in consequence of several publications having been made, setting forth its ineffi- 
ciency and general decay A pamphlet put forth by a ** Flag officer,”’ has been 
foremost in calling upon Parliament and the country to lose no time in applying 
the proper remedies. It has been affirmed that such are the number and perfec- 
tion of the French and Russian fleets, and such the senility and paucity of the 
British, that should a war be suddenly declared by either of these powers, 
England would be unable to cope with them, and that consequently the proad | 
We believe there are 
We 


have, copied from a Devonport, paper an apparently fair and dispass‘orate article 


mistress of the Sea woald be driven fro:n her domain. 


some grounds for a part of these averments, though certainly not for all. 


upon the subject, which we recommend to the attention of oar naval and poli- 


tical readers. It will be there seen that things are not by any means so bad as 





1 


they have been represented, althorgh we are nevertheless fully impressed with 


the belief that the right arm of Britain has sadly deteriozated of late years ; but | 


a little attention and expenditure will soon set matters right, and restore the } 
wooden walls to their pris!ime sipre:nvey. 

Northeastern Bowndary.—We to learn from the New-Brunsiick Courier 
that there is no truth in the report, first set on foot by the Morning Chro 
nicle, of the Ministers having acceded to the proposal for giving up to the 

St. Croix 


The following letter from Mr. Bliss, the Provincial Agent, sets the matter at 


United States all the territory between the St. John and rivers, | 


rest, 
“ London, 6th Decamber, 1838 
“Having seen a statement lately published in the Morning Chronicle, and 
purporting to be warranted by authentic inform tion, that the question of Boun- 
dary between the Northern Co'onies and the United States was on the eve of 
adjustinent, upon the basis of ceding on our part the whole of the right Bank, | 
to obtain in exchange the whole of the left, of the River St John I unmediate- 
ly hastened down to the Foreign Office to make enquiries into the foundation of | 
so alarming an announcement. [there had an interview with the Under Secre- 
tary, Mr. Backhouse. and received fron him, to iny great satisfaction, the assu- 
rance that t was entirely destitute of foandat:on, and 
isted no‘ the slightest groands for apprehendu' 








lis report that there ex- } 


rany such concession, or any d:s- | 





position on toe part of Her Majesty's governmentto entertain such an idea 
Upon some further conversat'on with him, I was happy to find that that Depart 
ment seemed fully aware of the nature and importance of the quest.on tn all | 
its bearings and conse quences ; ind I feel per ided that no injur ous compro- 
mise is to be apprehended. ‘The oTer to divide the disputed territory equally, 
the fairest and most honorable terins that cold be made for both pu 3, is | 
trust and believe the extreme and ultimate concession which Great Britain will 
ever make If the Americans really d rs peace, they will ndoe ti assent | 
to this concess on! they d re war, no coicess.on will ever avert I do 
bel eve r Maresty’s Go voaent will agre oanew Co mofs 
vey Unless so:ne basis of accommoda greed ) 1 ls of 
which may be ascertained by sucha suev J amewar Y) se and 
mceriainty are very injurious to the Pro ere see 10 bet'er course | 
at pres than to ta! ‘our stand upoat s oiler as at wit iT ¥i A 1 } 
rican Government is believed to be more ressonably and favourably disposed 


| leave of Captain Collins, beg to express thet 


the best of the multitude which have been executed as portraits of our youth- 
inl Oneen, and the etyle ef the eugraving (that of line) considerably enhances 
its value above that of the mezzotinto. The subject represents her Majesty as 


| standing up, in her box at the opera, the music of which lies open before her. 


The open ingenuousness of the countenance, the splendid but not gaudy cos- 
tume, and the minor accessorial parts of the picture, not officiously thrust in, 
or crowding the design, render this a valuable work of art, and we believe it wil 
be appreciated by all who shall become possessed of it. 

We are happy to learn that the differences between the St. George’s So- 
ciety, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Sully, in relation to his portrait of the Queen, 
have been accommodated. The painting will, we understand, be exhibited for 
the joint benefit of the Society and the artist. 





*,.* The letter of Judge Jones, copied by us last week, should have been 
placed to the credit of that excellent and constitutional print, the Coburg Star. 
We shoulda Iso mention, that the “ Letter from an Officer of the 43d Re gt.,” 
was copied fromthe Unitgl Service Journal. 





Through the polite attention of Messrs. A. Bell & Co. wo have received a 
spirited lithographic drawing of the transatlantic Steam Ship Laverpeol. It re 
presents that vessel ina fresh breeze, and is well calculated to exhibit the cape. 
It is published by H. R. 
Robinson, of Courtland Street; and we may take the present opportumty of 
expressing our satisfaction with the great varicty of subjects which that pub- 
lisher so promptly gets out. 


bilities of her machinery, even in heavy weather. 





Among the recent improvements in these “ march of intellect * times, we per- 
ceive with peculiar satisfaction, one which can easily be modified into a great 
domestic co:nfort. We allude to the “ Cordon Portevoiz, or Carriage Vo'ce 
Conductor,” lately invented by a Parisian. It consists of an India Rubber 
check string, whichis a hollow tube of that material, having a mouth picce 
within the carriage, and a bell-shaped termination at the arm of the coachman; 
another likewise of the sane kind communicates with the footman behind. Up- 
on pulling the tube, the attention of the party without is arrested, and orders 
are given through the orifice, which are distinctly heard by the party addressed. 
Tae Cordon Portevoir may easily be applied as a domestic bell-pull, calling the 
attent.on of the servants in families; and conveying in the shortest time and 
Considering the diffi- 


by the least trouble the necessary orders and directions. 


culties which are experienced in all families, in obtaining the requisite atten 
dance and expedition from servants, we think that an experiment o! this nature 
Its application through mevallic tubes im 
counting houses, taverns, public houses, &c., has been long and successfully 
tested ; but such things would be unsightly in the saloon or the parlour of a 
manner here described they would 
oTensive to good taste in domestie 


inizht be tried to good account. 


private individual; yet arranged after the 


minister to accommodation without being 


decoration. eninibietn 

We find the following in the Liverpool Alhion. 

Packet-Ship Rosecius.—The passengers of the packet-ship Roscius, {n taking 
sincere thanks for the courtesy 


! any possinlity, and to their com- 


whie) antrcipues every wish that could, by 
{ ivenionce 





1ort or co 

Indes rng for the noble ship every success, they only do justice to the propne- 
tary who e public spirit has created as five @ line of packets as ever crossed the 
Western Ocean 

Accept, sir. these my thanks and kindest wishes and believe in tho perfect 
sncerity in which | subscribe m f your friend and servant, 

1 E. ELLICE, 
or and in the name of his fellow-passengers. 

Liverpool, 16th December, 1838 
|p teeeey WINE —25) baskets of Churiagne wine in botules and half do, @ 

/ NEW Brand justia 4 from ship Emeraid, tur sale by 

PACKARD & COWLAND, 
[Jan.25-%} 91 Suuth Street, 
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Suntwary. 


Large Trees.—The late Duke of Athol planted in the last year of his life 
6,500 acres of mountain ground solely with larch trees, which in the course of 
72 years will be a forest of timber fit for the building of the largest class of 
ships in the Navy. It will have been thinned out to about 400 trees per acre. 
Each tree will contain at the least 50 cubic feet, or one load of timber, which 
at the low price of one shilling the cubic foot, only one half of its present value, 
will give £1,000 per acre, or in alla sum of six millions five hundred thousand 

nds sterling! Besides this, there will have been a return of £7 per acre 
from the thinnings, after deducting all expense of thinning, and the original out- 
lay of planting. Further still, the land on which the larch is planted is not 
worth more than 9d or Is per acre. After the thinnings of the first 50 years 
the larch will make it worth at least 10s per acre by the improvement of the 
pasturage, on which cattle can be kept summer and winter. 

On Friday, the 30th November, the Countess Fortesque attained the venera- 
ble age of 78. The return of this auspicious day was greeted by a large party 
of the noble family, assembled at Castle Hill, including Lord Viscount Ebring- 
ton, the Hon. George and Lady Fortescue, the Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue, 
the Hon. Newton and Lady Catherine Fellowes, Sir James and Lady Mary 


‘Williams, Lord and Lady Courtenay. The whole domestics, to the number of 


about 70, partook of the festivities of the occasion in a substantial dinner. 

It is stated is a provincial journal to be the intention of the Roman Catholics 
to erect a magnificent cathedral in London, and that 100 wealthy peers and 
commoners are expected to subscribe £1,000 each towards it. 

Since the opening of the Great Western railway there are 73 stage coaches 
jess than the former number pass through Houslow. 

It appears that when Mr. Batty, the Equestrian, sent the £20, the proceeds 
of a night’s entertainment, to Grace Darling, his messenger proposed to engage 
her to join his circus, and visit the principal cities and towns, for which she 
was to receive £10 a week, besides travelling expenses. Acting upon the 
advice of a kind and judicious friend at Bamburgh, the proposal was very pro- 
perly declined. 


Cardiff.—A numerous and highly respectable meeting was held last week, 
at the Town Hall, for the purpose of raising funds to errect a church capable 
of accommodating 2,000 persons. The chair was taken by Dr. Nichol, the 
member for the borough, and the sum of £1,800, was subscribed at the meet- 
ing. The Marquis of Bute contributed the princely donation of £1,000., the 
chairman £200., and the remainder was subscribed in sums of from £50. to £20. 
by gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

Lord Western has published a letter to Earl Spencer, announcing the result 
of an experiment, which his Lordship says he has been making for the last four 
years, “of the possibility of creating a new and distinct breed of sheep.”’ As 
far as he has done, the result of the experiment, Lord Western says, has en- 
couraged the attempt. 

On Wednesday a ballot was talen at the East India House for the election of 
a Director, in the room of Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart., who was disqualified 
At six o’clock the glasses were closed and delivered to the scrutineers, who re- 
ported the election had fallen on Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 

Capt. J. C. Hawkins has been bound over, in two sureties of £50 each, to 
appear at the next sessions, for striking Sir Charles Shaw, at Ramsgate. The 

aptain, who stated that he had come a thousand miles to horsewhip Col. Shaw, 


was, while in the Miguelite service, Aide-de-Camp to Gen. Lamar. 


New Carriage Voice-Conductor.—A new and elegant contrivance has been 
introduced by M. Charriére, in the form of a carriage check-string, by which 
the coachman or footman may be communicated with, and an answer obtained 
in the same way, without the inconvenience of stopping the carriage. The in- 
vention had received the patronage of the Court and Nobility of France, and is 
in general use in Paris. 

The Duke of Wellington. —Undeniably great as is the Duke of Wellington's 
military fame, we consider it as nothing compared with the noble traits the 

blication of his despatches of 1815 has given as to his character. The “ mi- 

itary hero” is as dust in the balance when put in competition with the ‘“ mer- 
ciful man.” His despatches have raised a monument for him which will out- 
last the hardest granite, and his name will he perpetuated by them long after 
the emblems of a nation’s gratitude are crambled in the dust.—Leeds Mercury. 

A small portion of St. Jame’s Park, at the bottom of the steps leading to the 
York column has been covered with asphalte, divided into small compartments, 
rconsisting of brown and yellow colours, and interspersed with black. It has a 


handsome appearance, and attracts much attention. 


, It is rumoured at Amsterdam that another body of troops, in addition toseve- 
ral which have lately been sent, is about to be despatched to the Dutch posses- 
sions in the East Indies. 

The Catholic Church.—According to the Catholic Directory, just published, 
there are 466 chapels, nine colleges, sixteen convents, and 356 clergymen in 
Great Britain; and 67 chapels, one college, one convent, and 74 clergyman in 
Scotland. ‘ 

The Darling. Family.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to present 
the handsome sum of £50, to the fund now raising for the reward of the Dar- 
lings and the North Sunderland boatmen, for their humane and heroic conduct 
in saving a number of lies at the wreck of the Forfarshire Grace Darling and 
her father waited, by desire of the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, on 
their Graces at Alnwick Castle last week, and experienced a most kind and 
courteous reception. ‘The Duchess presented Grace Darling with a beautiful 
shawl, and his Grace placed in her hands a liberal present for her mother. The 
Noble Duke afterwards presented the father and daughter with two splendid 

old medallions from the Royal Humane Society, of which institution his 
Grate is the munificent patron and president, commemorative of their heroic con- 
duct. 

Sir Herbert Jenner has delivered his judgment in the Arches’ Court upon 
the case of Mary Woolfrey and the tombstone in Carisbrook churchyard, where- 
on were engraved, at her instigation, the words, ‘ Pray for the soul of Richard 
Woolfrey—it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.” The ob- 
ject of the suit was to have Mary Woolfrey admonished and lawfully corrected 
for having caused this inscription, contrary, as it was alleged, to the articles of 
the Church of England to be so set upin Carisbrook churchyard. The Judge 
said that if the inscription was contrary to the articles of the Church no person 
could have a right to erect such a tombstone, for it impugned the doctrines of 
the Church of England. But it was not the opinion of the Learned Judge that 
the article against purgatory was an article against praying for the dead. The 
Learned Judge cited various authorities to show that prayers for the dead had 
no necessary connection w ith the doctrine of purgatory With regard to the 
offence of having erected the tombstose without the consent of the incumbent, 
the Learned Judge said the question did not arise upon the face of the citation 
It was certainly a punishable of offence, but, not being brought formally before 
the Court, could not be adjudicated upon. Finally the suit was dismissed, 
with costs against the promoter of it. 

General Theatrical Fund Association.—A meeting of the performers at the 
Minor metropolitan theatres, and of those who are not members of the Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane funds, took place yesterday, B. Webster, Esq., in the 
chair, to receive the Report of the Committee which had been appointed to draw 
up the rules and regulations of the General Theatrical Fund Association. This 
mstitution is one of the mest valuable that have been founded of late, and we 
wish it most heartily success. Mr. Elton, the chairman of the Committee, read 
the Report which was unanimously agreed to, and re-committed pro forma, to 
receive the requisite’ legal sanction. A subscription was commenced among 
those present, with a view to form an original fund, Mr. Elton being appointed 
Treasurer pro tem. Mr. Webster put his name down for a 20/. donation, and 
a free benefit at the Haymarket; Mr. Davidge for a donation of the same 
amount, an equal yearly subscription, and an annual free benefit at the Surrey ; 
Mr. Oscar Byrne, sen., a donation of 6/., and an equal annual subscription ; Mrs 
Glover, 5/.; Mr. Stirling, 5/.; and Mr. Honner. of the Sadlers’ Wells Theatre, 


also offered a free benefit ; so that the funds of this interesting association are | 


likely to be in a prosperous state. Thanks were voted to Messrs. Webster, 
Elton, Hammoud, and Hemming, and the meeting separated. 


Approaching Marriage.—His Excellency M. Van de Weyer is on the point of | 


marriage, with a rich English heiress. He has taken for his future residence 
the scene of Marshal Soult’s splendid fetes, Lord de Muley’s house, in Portland 
place. This mansion has had at different periods for tenants the most distin- 
— Ambassadors of Europe. The house is at present fitting up with ad- 
ditional elegance, and a library, in excellent taste, will denote the predilection 


of the new tenant as a diplomatist and a /itteratewr—Maximilian Joseph Eu- | 


gene Auguste Napole on de Beauharnais, Duke de Leuchtenberg, whose impend- 
mg marriage with the Grand Duchess Mary of Russia excites so much atten- 
ton was born on the 2nd of October, 1817. The family of Beauharnais is of 
the Orleanais, al d de ace nd irom Fr incois de Be suh imais Le d ot Be iuville, 
and of Villechauve, whose eldest son Francois having formed an establishment 
on the coast of Acadia, at a place called Port-Maltais, the King of France | 
conferred it upon him, and erected to a Barony, in the year 1707, under the 
name of Beauvill . and on condition of his payu g fealty and mace ir that 
Lords: p to Casth = t Douis of QWuehec 

Prince Cyril! 4! ra 1 ywitch Narvs« hk e. Grand Mast« of th | per il 
Gourt of Russia, died on the 7th ult. in his domains, on the i of 


the Crunea. 


Se Albion. 


King’s College University, Fredericton, New Brunswick.—Among the seats 
of sound learning to be found dispersed in various parts of the North American 
continent, we know not one perhaps that is more deserving of public attention 
and encouragement than the University of King’s College, Frederictou ; and 
this whether we view the number of eminent names that grace the list of its 
professors, the plan and course of education pursued there, or the great success 
which has attended the labours of those who have there devoted their talents and 
their energies. 

This institution is one te which the eyes of parents and principals of families 
may with great advantage be turned, and which for some time past we have in- 
tended to call into particular notice. The casualties usually attending the pub- 
lication of a journal like this, however, and the occasional procrastination to 
which all are liable, have caused our purpose to be deferred until having acci- 
dentally fallen in with a synopsis of the system established at the University, we 
determined no longer to postpone it. 

One of the first things that strikes us, in pursuing the synopsis is, the steady 
attention which is paid to make the college course one of useful education. 
Not merely useful as applied to the every-day necessities of life mechanical 
and commercial, although not opposed thereto ;—but useful in the promotion of 
classical and scientific learning, in refining the taste, and laying the ground work 
of sound judgment,—all of which conduces in the end to utility in practical 
life. We are next led to admire the distribution and occupation of time as pre- 
scribed to the students ; sufficiently engaging their attention without throwing 
the valuable hours of youth away, yet having that regard to recreation and 
health without which all the exertion of study is vain. 

In running over the list of works used in this University as adopted in the 
course, it is evident that master-spirits in the world of letters have exerted 
their influence in the selection, a circumstance, in the regulations of this in- 
stitution, of no small moment in the consideration of its sufficiency as a seat of 
learning. 

We subjoin the following list of the distinguished names connected with this 
University, a sure pledge, as we think, for its efficiency inthe important object 
which it advocates :-— 

Patroness:—the Queen. Visitor on Her Majesty’s behalf—the Bishop of the 
Diocese. Chancellor—the Administrator of the Government. 

Council—His Excellency Sir John Harvey, K. C. H. and C. B., Chancellor. 
Ven. Archdeacon Coster, President. Hon. Ward Chipman, Chief Justice. 
Hon. William Botsford, Judge of the Supreme Court. Hon. W. Black, Senior 
Member of the Legislative Council. Rev. Dr. Jacob, Vice President. Rev. 
Dr. Somerville, Professor. Hon. Wm. F. Odell, Provincial Secretary. Hon. 
John S. Saunders, Advocate General. 

Convocation—The Chancellor ; the President ; the Vice-President ; Doctors 
and Bachelors in Divinity, Law, and Medicine ; and Masters of Arts. Regis- 
trar—Hon. G.F. Street, Solicitor General. 

College—Rev. Edward Jacob, D. D., Principal; Professor of Classical Lite- 
rature, History and Moral Philosophy. Rev. Ties Somerville, L. L. D., Pro- 
fessor of Metaphysics, Logic and Divinity. David Gray, Esq., A. M., Prefessor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. James Robb, Esq., M. D., Lecturer 
in Chemistry and Natural History. 

Collegiate School.—Mr. George Roberts, Classical and Mathematical Master. 


Mr. James Holbrook, English Master. French Teacher—Mons. Charles Tho- 
massin. 


Rechardson’s Dictionary.—This splendid work is at length completed, and 
we may congratulate the literary world on the full appearance of a Dictionary 
such as Johnson himself was only able to contemplate, but in the then state of 
letters was unable to complete. Mr. Richardson has closely followed out the 
plan devised by Johnson, and has executed it in a manner that will insure him 
the thanks of generations tocome. That it should be faultless is morally im- 
possible, for it is the performance of erring man ; on the contrary it will find car- 





pers in every direction, some from their imperfect notion of the labours which 
such an undertaking requires, some from the exclusion of scientific or technical 
terms which they may have wished to find there,—and, it is possible, some from 
Sheer malignity or envy. ‘The great magnitude of the work, the diversity of 
matters included in it, the astonishing number of authors who had necessarily 
to be consulted, and quotations from whom had to be ranged under the proper 
heads as illustrations of the text, attest the capacity of the compiler of this 
Dictionary, whilst the consideration that it is all the work of one head and hand, 
although not altogether a novel matter, entitles Mr. Richardson to respect and 
admiration. We shall not be surprised to find this a consulting Dictionary in 
jibraries of men of letters, and largely in use wheresoever the English language 
is spoken. ‘The work has been reprinted and published in this city, by Mr. 





Wm. Jackson, 102 Broadway, from duplicate plates imported from the holder 
of the copy-right in England. 

Plan of the City of New York.—M. Narine & Co., have just published a 
plan of the City, shewing the wards, districts, fire and watch districts, the num- 
bers of the streets at the corners of crossing streets, the numbers of the piers 
in the North and East Rivers, &c. The whole is perfectly clear and explicit ; 
and will be found very useful to parties who desire to know the distance they 
may have to go, to find any particular part of a street or avenue. It is neatly 
executed in stone, and sufficiently large to admit of minute marking. Wecom- 
mend it to the attention of the public 

Messrs. Lee & Blanchard of Philadelphia have just published “* Rob of the 


Bowl,” a legend of St. Inigoes by the author of Horse Shoe Robinson, &e., in 
» \ l . 
”~ ols. 


The Harpers have just published Mr. James’ new historical novel, “ The 


Hugunot, a tale of the French Protestants.” It is in 2 vols. octavo. 





TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
NEW YORK & LIVERPOOL. 
The regular days of sailing of the Steam Ships * ROYAL WILLIAM” and “‘ LIVER- 
POOL” are fixed as follows 
The ROYAL WILLIAM, Lisur. Wm, Swarnson. 
From Liverpool. From New York, 
The LIVERPOOL, Lieut. R. J. Fayrer. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
10th January, 1939, 5th February, 1839, 
Ist March, #8 26th Merch, “6 


19th April, “ 14th May, “ 
17th June, >. 2d July, “ 
26th July, nad 20th August, ws 


13th September, ‘* 
Ist November, “ 
20th December, 

The Royal William will leave Liverpool as above mentioned, and sail from New York 
on the 14th January. 

Her character for speed and safety are already well established. She is divided into 
sections by water tight iron bulkheads, which plan has given such security and confi- 
dence to the public. i 

The Liverpool is a splendid and powerful new steam ship, 1150 tons burthen, and 468 
horse power: her cabin accommodations are in the most approved style for the comfort 
and convenience of passengers. 

Pare to Liverpool, in the after cabin, thirty Guineas ($163 33-100); in the fore cabin, 
thirty Guineas ($140), for which, wines and stores arefurnished. Children under 18, and 
servants, half price. No second cabin passengers taken. 

An experienced Surgeon will accompany each vessel. 

Letters will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. A bag 
will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, which, in addition to the 
ship’s money, will be charged with the regular English postage from Liverpool to the 
port of departure from Ergiand to the Continent, which port should be designated on the 
letters. ¥ 

For passage or freight from New York apply personally or by letter, to 

(Jan. 261 ABM. BELL & CO, Agents, 28 Pine st. 


Sth October, ” 
26th November, “ 





A S DAILY GOVERNESS, a lady and her daughter, from London, are desirous of in- 

creasing their number of pupils in French, music, drawing, dancing, &c., on moder- 

ate terms, Unexceptionable references. Address Mrs. A., No. 91 West Broadway, 
| Murray st 








| N.B. Drawing Class every Monday & Friday, from 3 to 5. Jan.19°3t. 

| ye —JOHN SMITH, aconnection of the late Mr. James Smith, Tenant in East- 
4% hall, near Cupar, Fife, North Britain, and who is entitled to a certain provision under 
Mr. Smith’s settlement, 1s requested, if still alive, to communicate post paid) with 


Messrs Drummond, Mitchell, & Rhind, Writers, Cnpar, Fife, N B., Agents for Mr. Smith’s 
Trustees, 





When last heard of in 1829, John Smith was a Tailor, in Johnstown, Montgomery, 
United States. ; 

Cupar, Fife, N. B. (Scotland,) 15th Oct: 1838. Jan 17-3t. 
HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi- 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 

. JOHN BARDSLEY. Agent 
Nov 17-4 141 Chesnut Street 
THE HUMAN EYE. °°” | =e" 
iy, ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice | 

J tothe DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an | 

re, ramit wiih the noweslal entices y Dr. E.. by whict 

he can aetes e sughtes* indication of disease or weakness of torcan. Glasses fit 
a s to the pa ir detect. Sep I 








January 26, 


IANO FORTES & CLASSICAL MUSIC.—Davis & Horn res ully acquaint the 
musical world that they have a complete assortment of splendid Piano Fortes (chosen 
by Mr. Hoin personally in Boston), which they warrant to be equal, both in of 
tone and workmanship, to any that are manufactured. Any instrument 

them will be exchanged within 12 months free of expense, if proved to be defective.— 
Piano fortes tuned, repaired, and exc . A large selection of new and classical 
music, by the most eminent authors, viz: Herz, Hunten, Czeruy, Moschelles, Chaulieu, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Horn &c, &c. 

411 Broadway, Dec. 15th, 1838. (Dec]15-tf-eow:] 


OHN BISHUP, deceased.—Whereas John Bishop, late of ChaJk Hill, Bushey, near 
Watford, in the county of Herts, in England, died on the 29th Sept. last, having made 
his will, whereby he gave and devised the residue of his Poa to his son John Orrock 
Bishop, who came to New York in the month of July 1831. The said John Orrock Bish 
if living, or any wife or child of the said John Orrock Bishop, if he be dead, is request 
to apply to Mr. Wm. Weld Wren, solicitor, 32 Fenchurch St., London. Jan.12-2teow. 


OTICE.—If Mr. THOMAS BOYDELL, eldest son of the late Josiah Boydell, of Kil- 
hendre, in the County of Salop, England, Esq., who died on the 17th day of Septem- 
ber, 1837, will apply to Mr. Richard Barker, solicitor, city of Chester, England, or Messrs: 
Philpot, & son, 3 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, Londoa, England, he will hear of 
something considerable to his advantage. The said Thomas Boydell is supposed to have 
gone to Canada several years ago 
City of Chester, England, Ist Nov. 1838. jJan.12-3t] 


BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 
ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public: As he has had ample opportunity of 
observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B, Buck (by whom the business in New York 
will be principally conducted) he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find him a 
skilful and seientific master of the profession, Dec28-3m. 
ENDERSON GREENE & CO, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 377 Broadway 
second door below White street, New York. H: G. & Co. have constantly for sale 
on the lowest terms a complete assortment of School, Classical and Miscellaneous books, 
Fancy Articles, &c. All new works can be had as soon as issued from the press. 
Visiting Cards warranted to be engraved by Mr. Perkins in his most elegant and splen- 
did style, Books, music, &c. bound in avery variety of style: 
HENDERSON GREENE & THEODORE TRIVETT., 


EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully announce 

to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 

ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
published, which they offer at the London prices. 

Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 

makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. &. The trade supplied at the lowest 


wholesale prices. 
DAVIS & HORN, 


New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. 
J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has er arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 
S. J. Sylvester reepectfnily begsto notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed (June9-tf.) §. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
New York to Bristol. 

In consequence of pressing solicitations from a number of passengers and merchants, 
the sailing days of the above ship have been altered, and she is now appointed to sail, for 
the present year, as follows :— 

From Bristoi 
19th January, 





























From New York. 
13th February, 


9th March. 3rd April, 
27th April. 22d May. 
15th June. 10th July, 


3d August, 28th August. 
2lst September. 16th October, 
9th November. 4th December. 
Fare to Bristol, in main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 guineas, in fore or lower 
Saloon, 30 guineas. Steward’s fees £1,10. Children under 13 and servants, half price. 
No second class or steerage passengers taken. 
For freight and passage from New York, apply to RIOHARD IRVIN, 
(Jan5. } 98 Front Street: 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the lst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jane 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. ! 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. _ 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
on 2 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, l6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, and 16th of GYery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the svh ori ers w ill despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. 



































asters. Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
; York. 

Lou ; i astoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,|\Jan. 1. April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sul) } ines, “« 46, July 8, *“ 8,May 1, “* 16, 
Bur i rekett, Dec. 8, “ 2, “* 16) * 36, “  &, Sept. 1, 
Rho Woren,/ ** 16, April 8, “ 94,/Feb. 1, “* 16, “ 8, 
Ducl PR.chadson,) “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8} ‘“* 8, June 1, “ 46, 
Ville GC. estodeerd, iJan. G * 3 “* 16) * 16, * .& Oct. |b 
Fram ‘Pell, | “* 16, May 6, “ S,i[Marchi, “ 16, “ 
Emer Orne, | * 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8; “ 6, July 1, “% 16, 
Silvie ' iderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, ‘“ 16) “ 16, ‘* §&, Noy. 2, 
Polan hony, jr “« 16, June 8, “* MiApril I, “* 316, % : 
Alban iston,jr-| “* 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 

The f the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accemmeda- 
tions f prising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cludi of every description. Goods sent to either of the subseribers a 
New jio rded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually; | C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr46 South-st. 
YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
il on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This! l hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed eat \ erin which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Port yn , 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every m he year, viz:— ; a 

$s} sters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London, 

St. Ja Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 

Montr iwiing, | * 1, * 1 “* OO) * 9, * © 7. 

Gladia tton, |; * 20, * 20,  20,March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 

Media lin, Fob. 3, Jane 1, Oct. 1, “ VY, * F ©. HR, 

Quebe: more, ) * my. Sy * ey ey” la 

Welline or adwick, | “ 20, “ 20, 20, April 7, Aug. 7,Dec. 7, 

Philade!,y Morgan, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, * 17, “ 27, 

Samse irges, | “ 10, “ 10, “© 10, a7, “ 97, « a7 

Presic thadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,,.Msy 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 

Ontar ittleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “* 17, “ 27, “ 27%, 

Toror iswold, « 10, “ 10, « 10, “ 97, “ 97, «& 97, 

West ore, « 20, « 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 

Thes he first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and ex} xs. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
hest de ice of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which | liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be resp ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading for Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No.19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 

« AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The ‘ e several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have ¢ sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
mont! cceed each other in the following order, viz a 

captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Pen >, Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,jAug. 25, Dec.25. April 25 

St. ympson, “13, “ 13, “ 13,)Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 12, 

Orp ley, “nm ©“ * Mi 4 = & =: .%, 

Ros lins, “ge “6, *§ Bi * KB, © 

Car sursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April it. Ue 

Ind Nye, .:% & ty 2 oe epee ee Ore 

Vir larris, “13, “ 13, “ 13,j)Oct. I, Feb, 1, June 1, 

Ox Rathbone, ‘cn “me FF Ri = 7%. *% PF 

Sid tton, a > i... a, 

No xie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,} “* 19, “ 19, © 29, 

Ro C. Delano, ay, * % © 7 * ee - e ee 

Sh: P. Allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 Marchi, July 1, 

Eu C.Marshall,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19] “© 7, “© 7 @ 9, 

Sh *peyster, a * ui Se * eee 6 lCUm 

Co opper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, Junel,| “ 19, “ 39, “ 19 

Ge . Holdrege, lle | tilicd, Saiki *, Ak die “iebecwe “Olin 

Ur .H.Holdrege,, “ 13, ‘“ 13, “ 18,{/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug 

Ss arstow, opm. 2m. = 19, | oe 4%, a Re 

G: _B.Paimer, | “ 25, “ 95, © 95] © 13) « 33, “ 1% 

Er .L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) om * 3 -* 

¥ of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tion The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and » New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

N s norowners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels t by them, unless regular bills of lading are sicned therefor. ‘ 

A xford, North America, Europe, Colurnbus, South America, Englans, 
Orp idge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. HW. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
A t. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMI!T. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
A ennsylvar Independence. Ros nd Gee Oo 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,1 
WILDES. PICKERSGILI & € 
A scius, S ms, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & ©o., Ne 
WM. & JAS. BROWN 
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